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To 
Carson McCullers 
For whom “Clock Without Hands” 
represented her final struggle, 
and triumph... 
and 
Tennessee Williams 
her best friend, 


who told me to write a play. 


Author’s Note 


On September 8, 1982, my friend Tennessee Williams gave me 
the 1936 Underwood portable typewriter on which this author’s 
note is being written. Mr. Williams’ only stipulation was that 
someday I use it to write a play. Considering that the same 
typewriter was used for “Summer and Smoke” and “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof,” I found my friend’s request to be more than reasonable. 

















Upon his death five-and-a-half months later, I read that 
Tennessee Williams and Carson McCullers were the best of friends 
for more than twenty years. As a matter of routine, each would 
offer the other notes on their works in progress. Mr. Williams 
helped Ms. McCullers shape “Member of the Wedding” into a 
critically acclaimed and highly successful Broadway play. Ms. 
McCullers helped Mr. Williams with “Sweet Bird of Youth” and 
“Night of the Iguana.” 














“Clock Without Hands,” Carson McCullers’ last novel, was 
written while she was terminally ill. Upon reading the 
manuscript, Tennessee Williams sent his friend a letter, 
detailing what changes he felt should be made to the characters 
and story. Robert Lantz, Ms. McCullers’ literary agent, felt his 
client was far too frail to read such criticism, even coming 
from her dear colleague, and never showed her the letter. “Clock 
Without Hands” was published in 1961 to mixed reviews and is the 
only work by Carson McCullers that has never been adapted for 
the stage or screen. 




















Several years ago, Mr. Williams’ biographer, Donald Spoto, 
informed me that I might get lucky and find that letter in the 
archives of the University of Texas at Austin, where most of 





Tennessee Williams’ 





manuscripts and personal letters had been 





donated. He was correct. As a result, twenty-five years after 
being handed this typewriter, I’ve combined the characters, 
story, and spirit of Carson McCullers’ final novel with 


Tennessee Williams’ 


to have graced our 





believe is a compel] 


I hope you enjoy “Cl 





very specific notes, to create a work that I 
ling portrait of American life in the 








1950’s...told from the point of view of two of the finest minds 
literary landscape in the last hundred years. 








lock Without Hands.” 


Steven Kunes 
Santa Barbara, California 
September 8, 2007 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 





In order of appearance: 


MARTHA MALONE, 43 -- the pharmacist’s wife 
J.T, MALONE, 45 -- the pharmacist 
DR. HAYDEN, 55 -- Malone’s physician 
JUDGE FOX CLANE, 70 -- the judge 
VERILY, 50 -- the judge’s Negro housekeeper 
JESTER CLANE, 17 -- the judge’s grandson 
SHERMAN PEW, 17 -- the Black teenager 
REBA, 60 -- the town madam 
JOHNNY CLANE, 24 -- the judge’s son 
REVERAND WATSON, 45 -- the town minister 
SAMMY LANK -- the KKK ringleader 
SHERIFF MCCALL -- the town’s sheriff and a KKK member 
RADIO VOICE -- male voice 

SETS 





Malone’s Living Room 

Malone’s Pharmacy/Compounding Room 

Judge’s Library 

Main Street - outside Sherman’s house/doorway of 
whorehouse/outside pharmacy/bus stop 

Sherman’s Living Room 

Judge’s Kitchen 

Judge’s Law Office 

Sherman’s New Living Room (redress of his old one) 
Boston Bookstore 





CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS 


ACT I 
Scene 1 
AT RISE: 


(LIGHTS COME UP on MALONE’S living room. MARTHA MALONE, an 
attractive woman of 43, is seated on the sofa, pouring over an 
assortment of papers, when her husband, J.T. MALONE -- a gaunt 
man of 45 -- enters the room. MARTHA is so engrossed in her 
papers that she does not at first notice that her husband has 
arrived.) 


J.T. MALONE 
Hello sugar. 


MARTHA 
(still studying papers) 
Yes, hon? 

MALONE 


Have you seen the vegetable garden? Amazing. Everything is so 
big. 





MARTHA 
Of course I’ve seen it, hon. We’ve been eating out of it all 
summer. I’ve been telling you that every day. (she looks up) 
What’s the matter with you? 


MALONE 
Dr. Hayden’s parking his Nash out front. He says he wants to 
talk to us about the tests I had last week. 





MARTHA 
Is it serious? 


MALONE 
(ignores her question) 


What’s keeping you so busy? 


MARTHA 
I am comparing the Coca-Cola annual statements from last year to 
the ones we received today. 





MALONE 
The ones you received. 


MARTHA 
They are your shares of stock as well as mine. Don’t be like 
that with me, not again, please. 


MALONE 
And the three rental properties are mine, too. (then) Your 
father left you the stock, not me. Your father left you three 
small homes, not me. 





MARTHA 
Have you been feeling okay? Why is Dr. Hayden coming over to 
talk -- 


(The DOORBELL RINGS. MALONE walks to the door, opens it.) 
MALONE 


Good evening, Dr. Hayden. My wife seems concerned about the test 
results. Everything’s okay, isn’t it? 





(DR. HAYDEN, 55, enters and removes his hat. MARTHA gets up and 
walks over to the men.) 


DR. HAYDEN 
Hello, Mr. Malone. Mrs. Malone. You sure get right to the point. 
(to Martha) Yes, everything is okay, Mrs. Malone. 


MARTHA 
Please, let me take your coat. 





(DR. HAYDEN hands MARTHA his hat and coat. She hangs it in the 
closet.) 


MALONE 
Come. Have a seat. 


DR. HAYDEN 
Why, thank you. 


(DR. HAYDEN sits on a chair next to the sofa, where MALONE and 
MARTHA sit together. DR. HAYDEN removes some papers from his 
briefcase.) 


MARTHA 
We really appreciate your coming over like this, Dr. Hayden. 


DR. HAYDEN 
Well, that’s what doctors do, think nothing of it, it’s all part 
of the job. I hear up north they’re talking about doing away 
with house calls. Can you imagine? A doctor who doesn’t make a 
house call...what kind of doctor is that? (to Malone) How have 
you been feeling, Mr. Malone? 








MALONE 
That seems to be the big question around here. I feel no better 
nor worse than I deserve. A bit tired, perhaps. 


DR. HAYDEN 
And how’s business at the pharmacy? 


MALONE 
Never better. I sold another Eurotone today. 


MARTHA 
(explains) 
It’s a device that sounds an alarm when a child wets the bed. 


DR. HAYDEN 
Oh, right. 


(imitates radio announcer) 


“The main thing on the road to toilet training is the 
cooperation of the child.” 


MALONE 
(perks up) 


Maybe you should sell them. 


MARTHA 
So the tests from Johns Hopkins...is it good news? 


(MALONE and MARTHA sit quietly. DR. HAYDEN fumbles with some 
papers.) 


MALONE 
What are the results? Nothing wrong, I hope. 


DR. HAYDEN 
(scans the test results) 


Mr. Malone, we have checked carefully and I’m afraid there seems 
to be something unusual in the blood chemistry. 





MALONE 
Unusual? 
MARTHA 
Let him finish, hon. 
DR. HAYDEN 


The red blood cells have a count of only two point fifteen 
million, so we have anemia. 





MARTHA 
That’s common, anemia. 

MALONE 
Please, finish Dr. Hayden... 

DR. HAYDEN 

But that is not the important factor. The white blood cells are 
abnormally increased -- the count is sixty-one thousand. There 
is also a preponderance of leukocytes of a juvenile character. 


MALONE 
Where do I stand? Do I need to take medication of some kind? 


DR. HAYDEN 
Well, Mr. Malone, the long and the short of it is, what we have 
here is a case of leukemia. 


MALONE 
Leukemia? 


MARTHA 
Our neighbor Rose, her niece had that. I think she... 


(She stops herself.) 


DR. HAYDEN 
Mr. Malone, we live in a very exciting day and age in medicine. 
Nothing, nothing is hopeless. It’s already 1953, and every month 
science discovers something new. Also, there is one very good 
thing -- if anything could be called good in this situation -- 
there is not much pain involved. 








MARTHA 
What needs to be done? 
DR. HAYDEN 
We will try everything. X-rays, transfusions...everything. 
MALONE 


(to his wife) 


Honey, would you be so kind as to bring Dr. Hayden and I some 
soda water. 





(MALONE gestures secretly to DR. HAYDEN to please stay.) 


DR. HAYDEN 
Soda water would be lovely. I ama bit thirsty as it turns out. 


MARTHA 
I’1ll be right back. Please wait, don’t go over anything more 
until I return. 


DR. HAYDEN 
Of course not, Mrs. Malone. 


MALONE 
Thank you, hon. (MARTHA goes to the kitchen to get the men 
drinks. Once she is gone, MALONE speaks softly to DR. HAYDEN) 
Please, Dr. Hayden. Please tell my wife that everything will be 
fine. Regardless of what may actually be the case. 








DR. HAYDEN 
(understanding) 
Yes. Yes, of course. 


MALONE 


Is there anything other than x-rays, and transfusions, that you 
would suggest? A course of action... 





DR. HAYDEN 
As I said, we will try everything, Mr. Malone. (then) In the 
meantime, we are both family men and if I were you, I would get 
my affairs in order. 





(Before MALONE can answer, MARTHA returns with a tray containing 
the glasses of soda water.) 


MARTHA 


(as she hands the men their drinks) 





I hope I didn’t miss anything. 
(MALONE eyes DR. HAYDEN nervously.) 


DR. HAYDEN 
Well, Mrs. Malone...I was just explaining to your husband here 
that while there are indeed a number of treatments 
involved...and while your husband will experience bouts of 
nausea and become tired easily...that all will eventually 
improve and that...the two of you can expect a long and happy 
life together. 





MARTHA 
(surprised) 
I...well... (she starts to cry, hugs her husband) Thank God. 
(DR. HAYDEN and MALONE exchange looks. MALONE mouths the words 


“thank you.” DR. HAYDEN isn’t so sure he did either of them a 
favor, but stays quiet.) 





MALONE 
Nonetheless...until I am out of the woods, so to speak, I’m 
going to ask Mr. Harris to take over the pharmacy in the 
afternoons. 





MARTHA 
That’s a very good idea. No need to tax your energy, honey. (to 
Dr. Hayden) Isn’t that right, Dr. Hayden? 


DR. HAYDEN 


I think that’s a wise decision, Mrs. Malone. 





MARTHA 
(smiles, relieved) 
C’mon, gentleman. Drink up! 
ACT I 
Scene 2 


(MALONE stands behind the soda fountain in his pharmacy. Seated 
on a counter stool is JUDGE FOX CLANE, 70, a portly man dressed 
in a rumpled, white-linen suit, a lavender shirt, anda tie 
adorned with a pearl stickpin. 





The JUDGE is an enormous man with a red face and a rough halo of 
yellow-white hair. His left hand has been damaged by a stroke 
and he rests it cautiously on the counter edge. This hand is 
clean and slightly puffy from disuse -- while the right one, 
which he uses constantly as he talks, is dingy-nailed, with a 
star sapphire on the ring finger. 





To one side of the pharmacy is a compounding room, filled with 
medicine bottles. MALONE reaches behind a shelf and retrieves a 
bottle of bourbon and two glasses. He pours two drinks.) 


JUDGE 
Nothing is so musical as the sound of pouring bourbon for the 
first drink on a Sunday morning. Not Bach nor Schubert nor any 
of those masters my grandson plays. (The JUDGE drinks slowly, 
savoring the taste, while MALONE gulps his down) J.T., have you 
ever stopped to consider that the South is in the vortex of a 
revolution almost as disastrous as the War Between the States? 

















(MALONE pours himself another drink and adds more bourbon to the 
JUDGE’s glass.) 


MALONE 
I’d not considered that, no. 


JUDGE 
The wind of revolution is rising to destroy our very 
foundations. The poll tax will soon be abolished and every 


ignorant Negro can vote. Then, a minimum-wage law so outrageous 
that it will be the death knell of the rural South. The Federal 
Housing Projects are already the ruination of real estate. They 
call it slum clearance -- but who makes the slums, I ask you? 








(The JUDGE hands MALONE two cigars to prepare. MALONE clips 
them. It is obvious from his demeanor that J.T. MALONE has 
listened to the old JUDGE for many years.) 





MALONE 
(reflective) 


I have a serious request to ask of you. I want to draw up my 
will. 


JUDGE 
Always glad to oblige, J.T. Is there anything in particular? 





MALONE 
Oh, no, just the usual thing -- but I want it done as soon as 
you can get to it. (pause) The doctors say I don’t have too long 


to live. 
JUDGE 
(puts down his glass) 
Why, what on earth is wrong, J.T.? 
MALONE 
(somehow relieved) 
Seems I have a blood disease. 
JUDGE 
A blood disease! Why, that’s ridiculous. I remember your father 
who had his wholesale pharmacy on the corner of 12t® and Mulberry 
in Macon. And your mother was a Wheelwright. You have the best 


blood in this state in your veins, J.T., and never forget it. 


MALONE 





Yes, but the doctors -- 


JUDGE 


Oh, doctors, never let them intimidate you. Some years ago when 
I had that little seizure, Doc Tatum began his alarmist talk. 
Seems like I had better learn to pick up a harp or shovel coal. 
But I followed my own instincts, and here I am as hale and 
hearty aS a man my age could wish to be. And poor Doc, I was a 
pallbearer at his funeral. 








MALONE 


(pours himself another drink) 





The slide showed it was leukemia. Too many white blood cells. 


JUDGE 
Never heard of them. 

MALONE 
But they’re there. 

JUDGE 


(massages the silver part of his cane) 


J.T., have you ever noticed that when someone has a failing, 
that fault is the first and foremost thing he attributes to 
another? Say a man is greedy...greed is the first thing he 
accuses in others, or stinginess...that is the first fault a 
stingy man can recognize. 




















MALONE 
I know, but I don’t see... 


JUDGE 

I’m getting around to that. If you ask me, that Dr. Hayden looks 
Sickly. Maybe he’s got that leukemia. All the same it’s a fact 
you look peaked these days. Liver is excellent for the blood. 
Crisp fried calves liver smothered in onion sauce. And this is 
the best tonic, J.T. You are just tense and intimidated. (lifts 
his glass, takes a drink. MALONE is silent) Here I sit, a ruin 
of an old man, a stricken soldier on death’s old battleground. 
For seventeen years since the death of my son, I have waited. 














MALONE 
I have often thought of him. And grieved for you. 





JUDGE 


10. 


(lost in thought) 








The bright night he was born I saw a remarkable falling star. It 
arched clear across the January sky. Miss Missy had been eight 
hours in labor and I groveled in front of her bed, praying and 
crying. Then Doc Tatum collared me and jerked me to the door, 
saying, “Get drunk in the pantry or go in the yard.” And that’s 
when I saw the falling star, and it was just then that Johnny, 
my son, was born. (pause) It was four o’clock and I fried Doc 
some quail. It’s uncanny. We had quail for dinner that last 
Christmas. Johnny had gone hunting the Sunday before. Ah, the 
patterns of life. 


























MALONE 
Maybe he was just cleaning his gun. 


JUDGE 
The son of such beauty and promise -- not yet twenty-five and 
graduated magna cum laude. A beautiful young wife and a baby on 
the way. And a thousand acres of peach land. (pause) It wasn’t 
his gun. It was my pistol. 


MALONE 
It was probably a fleeting depression. 


JUDGE 
Sometimes I think it was to spite me. That very day we were 
quarrelling. 


MALONE 
Every family quarrels. 


JUDGE 
It was about a Black man it was my duty to sentence. 


MALONE 
You are blaming yourself needlessly. 


JUDGE 
We were at the table with coffee and cigars -- the ladies were 
in the parlor -- and Johnny got more and more excited and 


shouted something and ran upstairs. We heard the shot a few 
minutes later. 





MALONE 


ddl 


Your grandson is the image of his father. It must be of great 
comfort to you. 


JUDGE 
(puffs on cigar) 
Comfort -- anxiety -- he is all that is left. Three months later 


Jester’s mother died in childbirth. If she had only been taken 
to John’s Hopkins. But Clanes have always been born at home. 








MALONE 
Mirabelle used to come to the drugstore every afternoon. She 
craved sweets. 


JUDGE 
Six years after that, my beloved Miss Missy died. A purer woman 
never lived. The doctors said the cancer was in remission. 


MALONE 
(quietly) 
Doctors. 


JUDGE 
Then the following year I’m at the country club. And I had one 
of those falling-out spells. Passed out and drowning in a pond, 
with nothing but a seven-year-old colored boy to save me. How he 
hauled me out I still don’t know. When I went to St. John’s they 
said I had suffered a stroke. 




















MALONE 
(changing the subject) 


Perhaps Jester will study for the law and enter politics. 





JUDGE 
(violently) 
No! I don’t want the boy in law or politics. 
MALONE 


Jester is a boy who could make his career in anything. Perhaps 
medicine, then. 


12s 


JUDGE 
With all due respect to the medical profession, doctors don’t 
even know what death is. Death is cunning. It corners around 
sideways, J.T. Watch for it every day, it won’t come. 

MALONE 
(stands, then begins to pace) 


Have you seen a blue-eyed Negro around town? A teenage boy. 


JUDGE 
I know exactly the boy you’re thinking of. 


MALONE 


He was standing in front of my store not too long ago. We almost 
bumped into each other. Who is he? 


JUDGE 
He gives massages and caters -- a jack-of-all-trades. Anda 
well-trained singer. Sherman Pew, that’s the boy’s name. 
MALONE 
(taken aback) 


He kind of gave me a shock. 


JUDGE 
I’m thinking of taking him on as a houseboy. 


MALONE 
I never saw such strange eyes. Can you trust him? 


JUDGE 
Who else can I trust more than the colored boy who saved my 
life? 

MALONE 
(he is surprised but his feelings are unchanged) 


I wouldn’t hire him, but maybe you know best, Judge. 


JUDGE 


13%. 


For years I put up with injections from those public nurses. 
Insulin is a delicate, mysterious thing and has to be 
administered by someone mighty intelligent and conscientious -- 
needles boiled and so forth. 





MALONE 
He has cold blue eyes. 


JUDGE 
A woods colt, something wrong between the sheets. He was left a 
foundling at the Holy Ascension Church. 








(JOHN JESTER CLANE, a limber boy of 17 with auburn hair, ENTERS 
the pharmacy. He is dressed in jeans and a striped jersey.) 


JESTER 

(excited) 

I soloed, Grandfather. Hey, Mr. Malone, how are you today? 
JUDGE 

(with tears of remembrance and pride) 

Soloed, did you? How did if feel? 
JESTER 

(considers) 


I expected to feel lonely and somehow proud. But all I did was 
watch the instruments. 


JUDGE 
Imagine, J.T. A few months ago he announced, “Grandfather, I am 
taking flying lessons.” Saved his own money, made all the 
arrangements. 


JESTER 
It’s nothing to it. Everybody ought to be able to fly. 


JUDGE 


(grieving) 


14. 


What authority prompts the young folks these days to act on such 
unheard of decisions? It was never so in my day or yours, J.T. 
Can’t you see now why I’m so afraid? 








(JESTER deftly removes the JUDGE’s drink and hides it ona 
corner shelf. MALONE notices this and is offended on the JUDGE’s 
behalf.) 








JESTER 
It’s dinnertime, Grandfather. The car is just down the street. 


JUDGE 


(rises ponderously with his cane and heads for the door. At the 
door he turns to MALONE) 


Don’t let the doctors intimidate you, J.T. Death is the great 
gamer with a sleeve of tricks. 





(The JUDGE and JESTER EXIT, leaving MALONE to clean up the 
counter. As he puts his glass away, SHERMAN PEW ENTERS. SHERMAN 
is 17, a very good-looking Black boy with stunning blue eyes. He 
holds a bunch of keys on a silver ring. Both he and MALONE are 
nervous.) 








SHERMAN 
I found this just outside the door. 


MALONE 
They’ re not mine. 


SHERMAN 
I noticed Judge Clane and his boy was here. Maybe they’re 
theirs. 


(Drops the keys on the table.) 


MALONE 

Much obliged. I’11 inquire about the keys. (SHERMAN EXITS. 
MALONE watches in silence as the boy jaywalks across the street. 
When the PHONE RINGS, MALONE is slow to pick up) Malone’s 
Drugstore. (recognizing) Hi, honey. Yes, I’m on my way. (then) 
Would you mind picking me up? I’m too tired to walk today. 
(after he hangs up, MALONE prepares to lock up and he begins to 
cry. Soft, slow tears. The town CLOCK BEGINS TO CHIME. MALONE 
looks out the window, sobbing) Father, Father, please help me! 

















1s 


ACT I 
Scene 3 


(In the JUDGE’s library, at half past six. VERILY, a 50ish 
Black cook, opens the shutters to illuminate the room, then 
rings the dinner chimes. Moments later, the JUDGE and JESTER 
ENTER and take their places at a small table. VERILY carefully 
ladles soup into the JUDGE’s bowl, then JESTER’s.) 














JESTER 
It’s just right, Verily. (then) I love eating in the library. 











(VERILY EXITS.) 











JUDGE 
Yes, it’s more conducive to intellectual thought. Eat the liver, 
son, you ought to have liver at least once a week. 
JESTER 
Yes, Grandfather. 
JUDGE 


(takes a newspaper from his lap and places it on the table next 
to his grandson) 


The Atlanta Constitution today referred to me as a reactionary. 





JESTER 
I’m sorry. 
JUDGE 
It’s nothing to be sorry about. I’m glad! A reactionary is a 





citizen who reacts when the age-long standards of the South are 
threatened. 


JESTER 
Why are you always harping on segregation? 


JUDGE 


(annoyed) 


16. 


Why, Jester, you’re joking. (JESTER pushes the newspaper back 
towards his grandfather) How would you like to see a hulking 
Negro boy sharing a desk with a delicate little White girl? 











JESTER 
How about a hulking White girl sharing a desk with a delicate 
little Negro boy? 


JUDGE 
You’re right, such communist ideas are just too preposterous to 
consider. 


JESTER 
That’s not what I meant. I can’t see why Colored people and 
White people shouldn’t mix as citizens. 








JUDGE 
Oh, son! 


(JESTER feels a tremor of sympathy for his grandfather, then 
points to a painting on the wall -- a Southern scene of a peach 
orchard and a shack and a cloudy sky.) 





JESTER 
Grandfather, what do you see in that picture? 





JUDGE 
I lost a small fortune with those pretty peach trees. 


JESTER 
Yes. But what do you actually see? 


JUDGE 
Why, there’s an orchard and clouds and a shack. 


JESTER 
Do you s there between the shack and the trees a pink mule? 





JUDGE 
A pink mule? Why, naturally not. 


JESTER 
It’s a cloud, but it looks to me exactly like a pink mule with a 


gray bridle. 


JUDGE 


17. 


(staring) 
I don’t see it. 
(VERILY ENTERS the room with corn pudding.) 
VERILY 
They’ re galloping upward, a whole sky of pink mules. (then) Why, 
mercy, what’s the matter with you all? You ain’t hardly touched 
your dinner. 
JESTER 
(to both of them) 
All my life I saw the picture just as Great Auth Sara intended 


it. And now I can’t see what I’m supposed to. I try to look back 
-- but it’s no use. It’s still a pink mule. 














JUDGE 
Do you feel dizzy, son? 


(VERILY understands, and beneath the surface, so does the 
JUDGE. ) 


JESTER 

I’m just trying to explain that this picture is a sort of -- 
symbol. All my life I’ve seen things like you and the family 
wanted me to see them. But this summer I have different 
thoughts, different feelings. 











(VERILY smiles reassuringly and leaves the room. The JUDGE is 
anxious.) 


JUDGE 
That’s only natural, son. 


JESTER 
(repeats) 


A symbol. I used to have ideas exactly like everybody else. And 
now I have my own. 


JUDGE 
Such as? 


18. 


JESTER 
For one thing, I question the justice of White supremacy. (no 
response from the JUDGE) All my life I have worshipped you, 
Grandfather. I thought you were the wisest, kindest man on 
earth. I saved everything in print about you. (this piques the 
JUDGE’s attention) I always thought you to be the President. 
(the JUDGE glows with warmth and self-pride) I was so proud of 
you when that Negro from Cuba made a speech to Congress. The 
other congressmen were standing and you sat back further in your 
chair. I thought it was wonderful, but now I can see it was rude 
and bad manners. 

















(The JUDGE’s crippled arm tightens around his cane.) 


JUDGE 
Far sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child. 





JESTER 
I’m not your child. I’m your grandson and my father’s child. 
Sometimes I wonder why my father -- did what he did. 
JUDGE 
(shocked) 
What do you mean by that? 
JESTER 


Nothing. Except it is natural to wonder about my father’s death, 
under the circumstances. 





JUDGE 
(changes the subject) 


Son, has it ever occurred to you that I am not a wealthy man any 
longer? 


JESTER 
You lost money with the peaches. Don’t worry, I can manage. 


JUDGE 
West Point is free and I could get you an appointment. 


JESTER 
I don’t want to be an Army officer. (announces) I like music and 
flying. 


19. 


JUDGE 
Still, go to West Point and enter the Air Corps. Anything you 
can get from the Federal Government you ought to take. God knows 
they’ve done enough damage to the South. 











JESTER 
I don’t have to decide about the future until next year. 








(The JUDGE gets up and walks to his desk. He bends over in front 
of an old streamer trunk.) 


JUDGE 
What I was pointing out, son, is my finances are not what they 
used to be. But if my plans materialize, then one day you will 
be a very wealthy man. (he takes a key from his pocket) I have a 
plan to rectify an immense historical injustice. 











JESTER 
What plan, Grandfather? 


JUDGE 
(almost whispers) 
Think, son. Think about World War I and World War II. What 
happened to the German mark after the armistice? Did the Germans 


burn their money? Did the Japanese make bonfires of their 
currency after their defeat? 








JESTER 
(bewildered) 
No. 
JUDGE 
In any civilized nation, the victor allows the vanquished to 
restore in the interest of common economics. (then) Jester 


Clane, the currency of a conquered nation is always redeemed —-- 
devalued, but left in circulation. The lira in Italy, the yen, 
the mark -- all were redeemed. 








JESTER 
That’s what you want to tell me? 


JUDGE 
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But what happened after the War Between the States? 


JESTER 
The slaves were freed. 


JUDGE 
The backbone of our cotton economy vanished, gone with the wind. 
Remember how we cried at the picture show? 








JESTER 
I didn’t cry. 


JUDGE 
But back to the issue. Not only was our economy deliberately 
wrecked, but the Federal Government invalidated every cent of 
Confederate currency. 








JESTER 
I read that they used to burn the bills for kindling. (the JUDGE 
is silent for a moment, then fumbles with the padlock. The trunk 
opens. It’s filled with neatly stacked bundles of Confederate 
bills) t would be a fortune if it was real. 




















JUDGE 
One of these days it will be, if my strength and vision can make 
it so. (JESTER just stares at his grandfather) Think of the 
billions squandered by the Federal Government during the last 
hundred years. The wars, the public spending. Our currency 
should be have been redeemed. Don’t you see that? 








JESTER 
Well, it wasn’t and it’s too late now. 


(JESTER gets up, wants to leave, but his grandfather holds with 
a gesture.) 


JUDGE 
It’s never too late. And if I win the next election, I will have 
a bill introduced in the House of Representatives to redeem all 
Confederate monies, with the proper cost-of-living adjustment. 
It will be for the South what FDR intended to do in his New 
Deal. (excited) And you, Jester, will be looking at ten million 
dollars! 




















JESTER 


(now impressed) 
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How did that much money accumulate? 





JUDGE 
(proud) 


There are ancestors of vision in our family. Never forget that. 
Your great-great-grandmother traded for Confederate money, 
swapping now and then a few eggs and produce -- once I remember 
her telling me she swapped a laying hen for three million 
dollars. I will never forget her saying, “It will come back, 
it’s bound to.” 








JESTER 
But it never has. 


JUDGE 
Until now, you wait and see. (JESTER holds a stack of bills in 
his hand, then places it back in the trunk) Do you remember how, 
when you were a little boy, you used to call me Grandy? 














JESTER 
I remember everything. 

JUDGE 
After your father’s death I realized the one quality more 
important that justice -- passion. 

JESTER 


(embarrassed) 

Passion? Did my father have passion? 
JUDGE 

(evades this question) 


Young people of your generation have no passion. They have cut 
themselves off from the ideals of their ancestors. 


JESTER 
What ideals? 


JUDGE 
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Once, when I was in New York, I saw a Negro man sitting at a 
table with a White girl. I left that day and never went back. 


JESTER 
I wouldn’t have minded at all. 


JUDGE 
That’s what I mean, you have no passion. 


JESTER 
Ideals. Passion. (heads for door) Goodbye, Grandfather. 














JUDGE 
(desperate) 
Son! I mean, Grandson! (tries to bridge the gap) You know, 
Jester, I could see the pink mule you were talking about. 
Really, I could. 

JESTER 


(nothing’s changed) 


I’m going for a walk. (then) I’m glad you know how I stand. I’m 
glad I told you. I love you anyway -- Grandy. I’11 be back 
later. 





(Before the JUDGE can speak, JESTER is gone. The JUDGE fondles a 
bundle of Confederate bills. The LIGHTS FADE TO BLACK.) 
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Scene 4 


(LIGHTS COME UP on Main Street. PIANO MUSIC is soft, but becomes 
increasingly louder. JESTER walks the street alone and stops for 





a moment, mesmerized by the music. It’s a blues tune, voluptuous 
and grieving, coming from the end of the street. The jazz 





sadness blossoms. JESTER approaches the front door of the house, 
unprepared for what he will say or to whom he will speak. He 
knocks, then knocks again. The MUSIC STOPS, the door opens, and 
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JESTER is faced by SHERMAN PEW, whose blazing blue eyes stare at 
him. Without a word, JESTER ENTERS the house.) 


ACT I 
Scene 5 
(Inside SHERMAN’s house, JESTER speaks and his voice trembles.) 


JESTER 
Excuse me. Who are you and what was that song you were playing? 


SHERMAN 
(creepy) 


If you want to know the ice-cold truth, I don’t know who I am of 





any of my antecedents. 
JESTER 
(enthusiastic) 


You mean you are an orphan. Why, so am I. Don’t you think that’s 
sort of a sign? 


SHERMAN 
No. You know who you are. Did your grandfather send you here? 


JESTER 
SHERMAN 
Then why did you come busting in here? 


JESTER 
I didn’t come busting in. I knocked and you let me inside, and 


we got into a conversation. 


SHERMAN 
(on guard) 


We didn’t get into any conversation. 
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JESTER 
You were saying how you didn’t know about your parents. 


SHERMAN 
The sober, ice-cold truth is, I was left in a church pew and 
therefore I was named Pew, in that somewhat Negroid and literal 
manner, according to the Nigerian race. My first name is 
Sherman. 


(Without a word, SHERMAN goes to the piano and begins to sing 
and play. The same song as before. SHERMAN nods his head for 
JESTER to sit down. JESTER sits and listens. When the song is 
finished, SHERMAN measures two stout drinks from a once-handsome 





decanter.) 


SHERMAN 
(as he pours) 


Lord Calvert’s, bottled in bond, ninety-eight percent proof. 
(hands one to JESTER) I don’t serve rotgut to my guests. 





JESTER 
I can see you do not. (holds out a package of cigarettes) I 





smoke like a chimney and drink wine practically every day. 


SHERMAN 
I only drink Lord Calvert’s. 


JESTER 
Why were you so rude and ugly when I first came in here? 


SHERMAN 
You have to be mighty careful about skitzes these days. I 


actually knew one. 


JESTER 
(impressed) 
You knew a schizophrenic? 


SHERMAN 
Nobody you would know. He was a Golden Nigerian. 
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JESTER 
A Golden Nigerian? 


SHERMAN 


That’s a club I belonged to. It was a kind of protest against 
racial discrimination and with the very highest aims. First, we 
registered for the vote, and if you don’t think that takes nerve 





in this country you don’t know nothing. Each of us got a little 
cardboard coffin slipped under his door. 


JESTER 

(jealous) 

I wish I had been there when you went to register. 
SHERMAN 


No you wouldn’t. You would’ve been first to chicken. 


JESTER 
I resent that. (considers) How do you know? 
SHERMAN 
Little Bo-Peep told me so. 
JESTER 
(hurt) 
Did many chicken out? 
SHERMAN 


(ignores the question) 


That’s how we all knew Happy Henderson was a skitz. Happy was a 
Golden Nigerian and chief active member in charge of Christmas 
donations and he mugged an old lady on Christmas Eve. He was 
just a skitz and didn’t know what he was doing. 


JESTER 
I feel the sincerest sympathy for crazy people. 
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SHERMAN 
(corrects him) 


The profoundest sympathy. That’s what we said on the 
flowers...we sent his folks a wreath when he got electrocuted. 


JESTER 
(appalled) 
Electrocuted? 


SHERMAN 
(matter-of-fact) 


Naturally, mugging an old white lady on Christmas Eve. Turned 
out Happy had been in institutions half his life. There was no 
motive. In fact, he didn’t even snatch the old lady’s purse. 
Just blew a fuse and went skitz. The lawyer from the state made 
a case about mental institutions and poverty and pressures...but 
in spite of everything, Happy was fried. 





























JESTER 
I think it’s simply terrible to refer to a friend and fellow 
member as being “fried.” 


SHERMAN 
Well, he was. (then) Let’s converse about something more 
cheerful. Allow me to show you the finer amenities of Zippo 
Mullins’ apartment. (points out each piece in the crowded, fancy 
room) This rug is pure Wilton and the hide-a-bed sofa cost one 
hundred and eight dollars secondhand. (JESTER eyes the sofa, 
then strokes an iron alligator with an electric light bulb in 
its gaping jaws) A housewarming present from Zippo’s aunt, not 
too modern or attractive, but it’s the thought that counts. 























(JESTER is relieved by the spark of humanness in his newfound 
friend.) 


JESTER 
Absolutely. 


SHERMAN 
The end tables are genuine antique as you can see. The plant was 
my birthday gift from Zippo. (JESTER says nothing to damage 
SHERMAN’s dignity) I wouldn’t have anything happen to this 
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apartment. When I’m alone here at night I don’t hardly open the 
door. 

















JESTER 
Why? 

SHERMAN 
Afraid I might be mugged and the muggers would haul off the 
furniture. You see, I’m Zippo’s house guest. (the air of a host) 
Let’s proceed to the rest of the apartment. (the two walk toward 
the refrigerator) Look at the kitchenette, see the most modern 
converniences. (opens the door for JESTER) The bottom 
compartment is for crispies...crisp celery, carrots, lettuce, et 
cetera. (opens a drawer) We keep caviar in this section. Last 





Christmas we had champagne iced in this section. 


JESTER 
(mystified) 


I never tasted caviar, nor champagne either. 


SHERMAN 
Personally I just guzzle it. (then) And look, a genuine electric 
beater...plugs in right here. (he plugs in the beater, turns it 
on. JESTER steps back) A Christmas gift to Zippo from yours 
truly. I bought it on credit and have the best credit record in 
town. (JESTER seems bored, so SHERMAN leads him to another 
corner of the room. On a table is a bolt of fabric) Pure rayon 
silk. (JESTER eyes a portrait which hangs above the table) 
Zippo’s mother and younger sister. 























JESTER 
(studies the portrait) 
she's. nace looking girils>. 

SHERMAN 


(his face becomes hard) 





Jester Clane, if you ever have the teeniest lewd lascivious 

thought about Cinderella Mullins I’11 string you up by your 

heels, tie your hands, light fire to your face and watch you 
roast. 





JESTER 
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(taken aback) 
I only said... 


SHERMAN 
Any further wisecrack and I will make the slowest 
anybody ever made, smothering up the flames so it 
keep on lasting. 


barbecue that 
will last and 
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JESTER 
I don’t see why you talk so ugly, especially to somebody you 
just met. 


SHERMAN 
When it’s a question of Cinderella Mullins’ virtue, I talk how I 
please. 


JESTER 
(considers) 


Are you in love with Cinderella Mullins, passionately, I mean? 


SHERMAN 
One more word and I’1l have you fried in Atlanta. 


JESTER 
I think all this talk about electrocution and roasting people is 
childish. (now the stinging blow) In fact, I suspect it’s 
because you have a limited vocabulary. 











SHERMAN 
(it worked -- he’s stung) 


Limited vocabulary. (pause) What does the word “stygian” mean? 
JESTER 

(admits) 

I don’t know. 


SHERMAN 
And “epizootical” and “pathologinical.” 


JESTER 
Isn’t “pathologinical” something about being sick? 
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SHERMAN 
No, I just made it up. 


JESTER 
It’s utterly unfair to make up words when you are testing 
another person’s vocabulary. 


SHERMAN 
For chrissake, let’s change the subject. You wish me to sweeten 
your Calvert’s? 


JESTER 
Sweeten? (sips it) It’s kind of bitter and hot. 


SHERMAN 
I wonder more and more if you come from Mars. 


(SHERMAN pours himself another, then moves to the piano. JESTER 
follows.) 


JESTER 
What was that you were singing before? 


SHERMAN 
Just plain jazz. But this afternoon I was practicing genuine 
Simon-pure German lieder. 


JESTER 
What’s that? 


SHERMAN 
Lieder, goofy, means song in German and German means German, 
like in English. 


(SHERMAN plays the lieder. JESTER trembles. The voice is high 
and pure and sweet.) 


JESTER 
What does it mean? 


SHERMAN 
It’s a love song. This youth is singing to his maiden, something 


like, “The two blue eyes of my beloved, I’ve never seen anything 


like them.” 








JESTER 
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It sounds like a love song to yourself. Kind of creepy. 


SHERMAN 


(happy) 
German lieder is creepy. That’s why I specialize in it. 


JESTER 
Personally, I adore music. Passionately, I mean. Last winter I 
learned the “Winter Wind” etude. Would you like me to play it? 


SHERMAN 
(unwilling to share his musical laurels) 


No. Besides, I doubt you have very good tone. (moving to another 
subject) I really wanted to sing Tristan at the Metropolitan 
Opera House but the role is not adaptable to me. In fact, most 
of the roles at the Metropolitan are severely limited for people 
of my race. 























JESTER 
It must give you a funny feeling not knowing who your mother 
was. 


SHERMAN 
Once you get accustomed to it, it doesn’t bother you at all. 


JESTER 
I was just wondering, since you have a voice like yours, if your 
mother wouldn’t be Marian Anderson? (SHERMAN soaks this up, 
impressed) Toscanani said she had a voice like once in a 
century. 


SHERMAN 
When are you going home? 


JESTER 
(refuses to take hint) 


Have you ever heard Marian Anderson sing “Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?” 


SHERMAN 
Spirituals, that’s another item that makes me blow a fuse. 
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JESTER 
She might have fallen in love, passionately, I mean, with this 
White prince. 


SHERMAN 
(mild, but firm) 


Never say “White” just like that. Say Caucasion, otherwise you 
would refer to my race as Colored or even Negro, while the 
proper name is Nigerian or Abyssinian. Otherwise you might hurt 
people’s feelings. 


JESTER 
I see. 


SHERMAN 
Of all places, why did Marian Anderson leave me at the Holy 
Ascension Church in Winfree, Georgia? (SHERMAN begins pounding 
on middle C, over and over and over. JESTER is perplexed) How 
many vibrations are there in the treble? 


JESTER 
I don’t even know what you’re talking about. 


SHERMAN 
The teeny infinitesimal sounds that vibrate when you strike 
middle C or any other note. (SHERMAN pounds on the note some 
more) How many vibrations do you hear in the bass? 





JESTER 
None. 


SHERMAN 


There are sixty-four in the treble and another sixty-four in the 
bass. 


JESTER 
What of it? 


(SHERMAN hits a low and a high note.) 


SHERMAN 
I’m just telling you I hear every teeniest vibration in the 
whole diatonic scale from here -- (indicates) -- to here. 








(JESTER thinks his new friend has gone off the deep end) I’m 
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actually talking about my race, goofball, and how I register 
every single vibration that happens to those of my race. I call 
it my Black book. 


JESTER 
(gets it) 
You are using the piano as a sort of symbol... 


SHERMAN 
Symbol. Yeah man, that’s right. (reflects) When I was fourteen a 
crowd of us got in a rage against the Aunt Jemima signs, so we 
decided to tear them off. (JESTER is mesmerized) Upshot...cops 
caught us in the middle and all four of the gang was sent to 
jail, sentenced to two years on the road for destroying public 
property. I wasn’t caught because I was just a lookout, but what 
happened is in my Black book. Working on the road is torture. 
One guy died from overwork, another became a living zombie. Some 
broke their legs with hammers so they wouldn’t be worked to 
death. One of them was a kid that was caught on the Aunt Jemima 
signs. 














JESTER 
(remembers) 





I read that in the paper and it made me sick, but is that the 
solemn truth, was he one of those Golden Nigerians? 











SHERMAN 
(evasive) 


I didn’t say that. I said he was somebody I knew, and that’s 
what I mean by vibrations. I vibrate with every injustice. 


JESTER 
I would too, if I were your race. 


SHERMAN 
No you wouldn’t. 


JESTER 
I resent that. 


SHERMAN 
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Well resent, resent, resent. When are you going home? You 
fatuous, fair, redheaded boy. 


JESTER 
(feels his own rib cage) 
I’m not a bit fat. 
SHERMAN 
Fat-u-ous. Since you have such a putrid vocabulary, that means 


fool, fool, fool. 


(JESTER heads for the door, waving off SHERMAN.) 


JESTER 
(screams) 
Oh, sticks and stones... 
(He runs out the door.) 
ACT I 
Scene 6 


(Back on Main Street, as jazz MUSIC PLAYS, JESTER approaches a 
nondescript door and knocks. The door opens a crack but we 
cannot see the person behind it.) 





REBA 
(offstage) 
How old are you, son? 
JESTER 
(startled) 
Me? I...I’m twenty-one. (determined) Yes, I’m twenty-one. 


REBA 
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(offstage) 
Where you from? 


JESTER 
I travel a lot. All around Georgia, and other places, too. 


(REBA, the madam, opens the door. She is 60 and looks every day 
of it. Dyed hair, too much make-up, a gold front tooth.) 





REBA 
You been drinking? 

JESTER 
This is not my first time. 

REBA 
That wasn’t my question. 

JESTER 


When I travel, I drink. I usually prefer Lord Calvert’s bottled 
in bond. But not tonight, I’m on the wagon. 


REBA 
Well, we’ll be pleased to fix you a drink anyway. Have you 
tasted Crown Royal? 


JESTER 
I’m not sure that I have. 
REBA 
(smiles knowingly) 
Well...come on in...there’s a first time for everything. 


(REBA opens the door wider and JESTER enters. After he’s inside, 
she looks around to make sure no one’s around, then closes the 
door.) 


SHERMAN’S VOICE 
Dear Marian Anderson, You may not fully remember me. I’ve been 
meaning to write to you for a very long time... 





(BLACKOUT. ) 
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ACT I 
Scene 7 


(LIGHTS UP. It is early morning and the JUDGE, properly dressed, 
as is his custom, hums as he cooks a pan of eggs in his kitchen. 
A model plane sits on one side of the counter, beside the sink. 
As the JUDGE cooks:) 








JESTER 
(offstage) 


The eggs are burning, Grandfather. 
JUDGE 
(composes himself) 


They’re just fine, son. (then) Where were you last night? 





(JESTER ENTERS and opens the icebox, pours himself some juice.) 


JESTER 
Grandfather, whether you realize it or not, I’m a grown man now. 


JUDGE 
I need a cigar. 


(The JUDGE prepares his first cigar of the day.) 


JESTER 
Grandfather, have you ever read “The Kinsey Report?” 


JUDGE 
(almost cuts his finger off) 
It’s tomfoolery and filth! 

JESTER 
(corrects him) 


It’s a scientific survey. 
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JUDGE 
Science, my foot. I have been an observer of human sin and 
nature for seventy years, and I never saw anything like that. 


JESTER 
Maybe you ought to put on your glasses. 


JUDGE 
How dare you sass me, John Jester Clane. 











JESTER 
A bold, invaluable scientific survey of the sexual activities in 
the human male. (cocksure) It proves that boys my age have 
sexual affairs, boys even younger -- if they’re passionate, I 


mean. 


(The JUDGE dishes out eggs to his grandson, then lights his 
cigar and paces the room, leaving his food to get cold.) 


JUDGE 
The pornography of an impotent, dirty old man. I had it banned 
at the public library. 


JESTER 
(stunned and appalled) 
Why? 
JUDGE 
Because in my day we went to church and attended Baptist youth 
meetings and had a raring good time. We went courting and danced 


the waltz. And in those days I was one of the best dancers in 
Flowering Branch, limber as a willow and the very soul of grace. 











JESTER 
(scarfs down his eggs) 


The more I listen to you the more I wonder if you came from 
Mars. 


JUDGE 


(ignores this and explains) 
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As the leading citizen in Winfree, I am responsible that 
innocent eyes are not offended nor the calm heart troubled by 
such a book. 

JESTER 


(gets up to leave, but considers) 


Yes. Mars. 




















JUDGE 
You think I’m on another planet? (builds to a shrill) Well, let 
me tell you this, John Jester Clane, I’m not on another planet, 
I’m right here on this earth where I belong and want to be. I’m 
rooted in the very center of the earth. I may not be immortal 





yet, but you wait and see, my name will be synonymous with 
George Washington or Abraham Lincoln...more beloved that 
Lincoln’s, for I am the one who will redress the wrongs in my 
country. 





JESTER 
Oh, the Confederate money...I’m off now. 


JUDGE 
(desperate) 
Wait, son, this Colored boy is coming today and I thought you 
would screen him with me. (JESTER does not want to be there when 
SHERMAN arrives, and begins to leave. The JUDGE makes a final 
plea) He’s a responsible boy, and he will help me with my diet, 
give me my injections, open my mail, and be my general 
amanuensis. He will be a comfort to me. 
JESTER 
(defiant) 
If that Sherman Pew is a comfort to you, just let me know. 
JUDGE 


(upset, shrill) 


He will read to me...immortal poetry. Not trash that I had to 
ban from the library. Because as a responsible man I’m 
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determined that things in this town are going to be in order, 
and this country too, and the world if I can accomplish it. 





(JESTER slams out of the kitchen.) 


ACT I 
Scene 8 


(The JUDGE’S library, later that day. SHERMAN is administering 
y y 


an injection to the JUDGE, then carefully cleans the needle and 
places it back in its case. The JUDGE appears most pleased.) 











JUDGE 
Don’t worry, it’s not catching. 





SHERMAN 
I know all about diabetes. My brother had it. We weighed his 
food on a teensy little balancing scale. Every morsel. (The 








JUDGE wonders about this but says nothing) I know about calories 
too, sir, on account of Zippo Mullins’ sister went on a diet. I 
whipped the fluffy mashed potatoes with skim milk for her and 
made sucaryl Jello. Yessireebob, I know all about diets. 





JUDGE 
(very direct) 


Do you think you would make me a good amanuensis? An amanuensis 
is a kind of secretary. 


SHERMAN 

(beaming) 

Oh, a super-duper secretary. I would adore that. 
JUDGE 

(tries to hide his pleasure) 


I have quite a voluminous correspondence. Serious, profound 
correspondence and little niggling letters. 


SHERMAN 
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I write a lovely hand. 
JUDGE 
(insistent) 
Penmanship is most indicative. 
SHERMAN 


(reflects) 





Last night I wrote a letter that lasted to the wee hours. 


JUDGE 
Love letter? My beloved wife always said I wrote the most 
precious love letters in the world. 


SHERMAN 
No. It was more of a finding letter. (then, timidly) What kind 
do you wish me to write today? 


JUDGE 
It’s a letter concerning my grandson. A letter of petition, you 
might say. I am asking an old friend and fellow congressman to 
put my boy up for West Point. 


(The JUDGE closes his eyes and places his thumb and forefinger 
over his eyelids, thinking profoundly. It is a gesture almost of 
pain.) 





SHERMAN 
(concerned that perhaps the injection went poorly) 
Head hurt? 
JUDGE 
(straightens himself) 
Mercy no, I was just composing the structure. Thinking to whom 
I’m writing and the various circumstances of the individual’s 


past and present. 


SHERMAN 
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(relieved) 
Who is he? 
JUDGE 
Senator Thomas of Georgia. Address him: Washington, D.C. 
(SHERMAN dips the pen in the inkwell three times, excited) My 
Dear Friend and Colleague, Tip Thomas. 
SHERMAN 
(writes, then pauses) 
Yes, sir? 
JUDGE 
Be quiet, I’m thinking...proceed now. (SHERMAN is busy writing. 


The JUDGE stops him) Don’t write that. When I say “proceed” and 
things like that, don’t actually write them. 











SHERMAN 
I was just taking dictation. 
JUDGE 
But, by God, use common sense. (as SHERMAN tries to understand, 


the JUDGE draws a long breath) Let’s start at the very 
beginning. The salutation reads: My Dear Friend and Colleague, 
Tip Thomas. Get that? 








SHERMAN 
I shouldn’t write the “get that,” should I? 


JUDGE 
Of course not. (the JUDGE wonders if his amanuensis is as 
brilliant as he supposed, and SHERMAN wonders if the old man is 
nuts. They regard each other with mutual suspicious of mental 
inadequacy) The art of a true amanuensis is to write down 
everything, but not to record personal reflections. In other 
words, things that go on in my mind that are more or less 
extraneous to the said document. 











SHERMAN 
(this job is not what he imagined) 


I understand, sir. 
JUDGE 
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(simply) 
Not many people understand me. 
SHERMAN 
You mean you want me to read your mind about what to write in 
the letter and what not to? 
JUDGE 


(indignant) 


Not read my mind, but gather from my intonation which is 
pertinent and which is rumination. 








SHERMAN 
I’m a wonderful mind-reader. 

JUDGE 
You are intuitive? Why so am I. (SHERMAN appears please with his 
job once again) Now, back to the letter. It has recently come to 
my attention that... (the CLOCK SOUNDS twelve strikes) It’s 
noon. At noon I interrupt my endeavors to have the first toddy 











of the day. (adding) The privilege of an old man. 
SHERMAN 

(stands in anticipation) 

Do you wish me to prepare it for you? 
JUDGE 


That would be most kindly, boy. Would you like a little bourbon 
and branch water? I’m not a solitary drinker. 





SHERMAN 
(delighted) 
I’d be very pleased, sir. What measure drink do you like? 


JUDGE 
Half and half, and don’t drown it. 





(SHERMAN leaves, and the JUDGE gets up and looks at a portrait 
of his wife and son which hangs behind his desk.) 
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JOHNNY 
(offstage) 


There’s an old Indian saying, “How can the dead be truly dead 
when they are still walking in your heart?” 





(The JUDGE sighs. SHERMAN returns with two drinks, hands one to 
the JUDGE who takes one sip and smacks his lips. Then:) 











JUDGE 
My friend Tip Thomas took to himself a helpmate. I mean by this, 
he took to himself a second wife. As a rule I don’t approve of 
second marriages, but when I think about it I say, “Live and let 
live.” You understand, boy? 

SHERMAN 
No, sir. Not exactly, sir. 

JUDGE 


(leans his head back and reflects) 


The art of letter writing is like this...you first make gracious 
personal remarks about health and wives and so forth, and when 
that’s covered, you come plumb to the real subject. 























(The two understand one another. The JUDGE raises his near-empty 
glass and clinks it against SHERMAN’s full drink. As the JUDGE 
sits with SHERMAN, MALONE ENTERS.) 





JUDGE 
Hi-ho, J.T. You’re just the man I was looking for. 


MALONE 
(pleasantly taken aback) 
What for? 


JUDGE 
This is the hour for immortal poetry. My new amanuensis, Sherman 
Pew, claims to be an excellent reader, and the reading hour is 
one of the pleasantest portions of the day. Today we’re reading 
Longfellow. Read on, MacDuff. 
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SHERMAN 
I don’t want to. 


MALONE 


(thinks they’re both cray) 





I brought you a mess of turnip greens from my garden, and a mess 
of collards. 


SHERMAN 

(arrogant, rude) 

He can’t eat them. 
JUDGE 

(dismayed) 

Why, Sherman, I adore turnip greens and collards. 
SHERMAN 


t’s not on the diet, they belong to be cooked with side meat, 
treak of lean and streak of fat. And that’s not on the diet. 


H 








n 


DGE 
How about just a slither of eae portion of streak of lean, 
streak of fat? 
MALONE 
(soothingly) 
Yankees eat greens with butter and vinegar. 
JUDGE 


(offers) 


While I’m certainly no Yankee, I’1ll try the greens with vinegar. 
On our honeymoon in New Orleans I ate snails. One snail. 


SHERMAN 


(feels left out) 


44, 
I eat snails all the time. Picked up the habit when I was in 
France. 


MALONE 
I didn’t know you were ever in France. 


SHERMAN 
Why certainly. I had a brief stint in the service. 





(MALONE takes this with a grain of salt.) 
JUDGE 
(rejuvenated) 


Sherman, will you make Mr. Malone and me some gin and tonic 
water? Put plenty of ice in it. (SHERMAN does not like being 
ordered around like a servant. From the living room OFFSTAGE we 
hear the SOUND of a PIANO. JESTER is playing “Lindenbaum.” The 
JUDGE and MALONE listen appreciatively. SHERMAN is furious 
because JESTER plays the lieder so well) Jester is such a 
wonderful pianist. (on that note, SHERMAN storms off to get the 
drinks) And Sherman is a veritable treasure, a jewel. 








MALONE 
(skeptical) 
How fortunate to run across such a paragon. 


JUDGE 
I didn’t run across him. He has affected my very life since 
before he was born. (MALONE thinks about this, while the JUDGE 
displays a sense of hidden importance) Not only my very life but 
that of my life’s blood -- my own son. (MALONE picks up on this, 
and the JUDGE realizes he may have said too much) If you think 
for one single moment that my Johnny ever slept with nigger 
wenches or such immoral doings... 











MALONE 
(quick to calm him down) 


I never supposed any such thing. You just put it so 
mysteriously. 


JUDGE 


45. 


It’s a mystery, if ever there was one. But it’s such bad 
business that even a garrulous old man like myself can hardly 
discuss it. (MALONE would love to discuss it, but at that moment 
SHERMAN PEW bangs two glasses on the library table, then bolts 
from the room) However, now that boy will be a golden skein in 
my Old age. He will administer my injections. Today, he started 
writing my letters for me. The calligraphy of an angel. He’1l 
read to me in the afternoons. Dickens, and Longfellow. Dickens 
makes me cry and cry. 
































MALONE 
(truly wonders) 
Does that boy ever cry? 
JUDGE 
I have no idea. The jury’s still out. (changes subject) Since my 


dear wife’s death I’ve been so much alone. 


MALONE 
Alone, sir? You’re the most revered citizen in all the state, 
and still be alone, by God! 


JUDGE 
You can be the revered citizen in all the state and still be 
alone, by God! 


MALONE 
But your grandson is the apple of your eye. 


JUDGE 
It’s the nature of young boys to be selfish. I know boys through 
and through. They only thing that’s the matter with Jester 
is...adolescence. It all comes down to...selfishness. 











MALONE 
How long have you had Sherman around? 


JUDGE 
About four hours. 


MALONE 
That’s a short time for him to be so cozily settled, one might 
say. 


JUDGE 


46. 


Sherman is cozy, thank God. Although he’s an adolescent like my 
grandson, we already have a quite different relationship. 
(enthusiastic) A veritable jewel. A treasure. 


(MALONE smiles, thankful to hear this, yet properly says 
nothing. He wonders about the old man.) 


ACT I 
Scene 9 


(In the JUDGE’s kitchen, the veritable jewel sits with his feet 
on the kitchen table, reading a movie magazine and drinking gin 
and tonic with loads of ice. He’s mad. VERILY ENTERS and looks 

at SHERMAN reading and drinking. She senses the fierce look in 

his eyes.) 








VERILY 
In my day I never sat around reading books and drinking liquor. 


SHERMAN 
You were probably born a slave, old woman. 


VERILY 
Slave I was not, my grandfather was. 


SHERMAN 
They probably put you on the block in this very town. 


VERILY 
(Begins to wash dishes) 


If I knew who your mama was I would tell her to switch you to a 
£razzie:. 


SHERMAN 
(defiant) 
I know who my mother is, and she would do no such thing. 


VERILY 
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Yestidy you opened a can of tuna fish and made yourself a tuna 
fish sandwich mess. There’s ample plenty of the tuna fish to 
make a sandwich today. 





SHERMAN 
I prefer lobster. 


VERILY 
Besides, you ought to be eating collards and corn pones in the 
kitchen like anybody else. 


SHERMAN 
Nigger doings! 


VERILY 
Well, who do you think you are? The Queen of Sheba? 


SHERMAN 
I’m not pure Negro like you are. Look at my eyes. 


VERILY 
I see them. Just because you have them blue eyes is no reason to 
act so high and mighty. You nigger like the rest of us. You just 
had a white pappy who passed on them blue eyes to you, and 
that’s nothin’ to put on airs about. You nigger like the rest of 
us. 











SHERMAN 
(Pours himself another gin) 
Sticks and stones, old lady... 
VERILY 
I try to be kind and pleasant to you, Sherman, but I knew from 


the first it was no use. What makes you so cold and airy? Is is 
them blue eyes passed on from your pappy? 








SHERMAN 
(Gulps his drink down) 
Whatever you say. 


(SHERMAN EXITS. VERILY, disgusted, continues washing the 
dishes.) 


48. 


(BLACKOUT. ) 


ACT I 
Scene 10 


(SHERMAN stands in his living room, sorting through a stack of 
mall.) 


JESTER 
(offstage) 


Every day Sherman waits for a letter from his mother, Marian 
Anderson, but it never comes. 


VERILY 
(offstage) 


Won’t eat in the kitchen because he says he wants to think about 
letters. It’s because he’s too uppity to eat with me in the 
kitchen as he belongs. Fixing himself party sandwiches and 
eating in the liberry, if you please! He’s going to ruin the 
liberry table. 











MALONE 
(offstage) 


He doesn’t like reading books about orphans and chimney sweeps 
and stepfathers. 


(SHERMAN takes a pile of Marian Anderson’s albums and throws 
them on the floor.) 


JUDGE 
(offstage) 


That boy’s a jewel, a veritable treasure. Besides, it’s because 
of me that Sherman Pew is an orphan. 





(SHERMAN stops on the records, smashing them to bits.) 


49. 


(LIGHTS FADE.) 


END OF ACT I 


ACT II 
Scene 1 


(The JUDGE sits in his library, laying out cards for a game of 
solitaire. JESTER watches him carefully.) 


JESTER 

(jealous) 

I just don’t see what you see in Sherman Pew. 
JUDGE 

(tries to camouflage the truth) 


Well, forget it. After all, he was the Colored caddy who saved 
my life when I was flailing and drowning in that golf pond. 





JESTER 


(relents) 





Tell me, since you know so much about Sherman Pew, did you ever 
know his mother? 


JUDGE 
Unfortunately, I did. 


JESTER 
Why don’t you tell Sherman who she is? Naturally he wants to 
know. 


JUDGE 
This is a pure case where ignorance is bliss. 


JESTER 
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(unhappy) One time you say knowledge is power and another time 
you say ignorance is bliss. Which side are you on? (JESTER seems 
about to leave) Some people think it’s the act of a 
weakling...to commit suicide...and other people think it takes a 
lot of guts. I still wonder why my father did it. An all-around 
athlete, graduated with honors from the University of Georgia, 
why did he do it? 











JUDGE 
(copying MALONE’s words) 
It was just a fleeting depression. 


JESTER 
It doesn’t seem an all-around athlete thing to do. 


(The two share a long moment of silence.) 


ACT II 
Scene 2 


(SHERMAN lies languidly on the sofa in his living room. JESTER 
moves about the room, straightening things up. The attention 
pleases and annoys SHERMAN.) 


SHERMAN 
Have you ever stopped to consider how much your face resembles a 
baby’s behind? (JESTER is shocked, hurt) Innocent, dopey, the 
very living image of a baby’s behind. 


JESTER 
I’m not innocent. 

SHERMAN 
You certainly are. (then) You look like you have tertiary 
syphilis. 

JESTER 


How do you know? 


SHERMAN 


Sl. 


(ignores him) 





When I was in France, I fell in love with this French girl. This 
beautiful, lily-white French virgin. We were engaged, this lily- 
white French girl and I. And I knocked her up. Then, like a 


woman, she wanted to marry me and the wedding was going to take 
place in this ancient old church called Notre Dame. 


JESTER 
(corrects) 
Cathedral. 


SHERMAN 
There were loads of invited guests. French people have families 
like carloads. I stood outside the whole time and watched them 
coming in. This beautiful old cathedral and those French people 
dressed to kill. Everybody was chick. 








JESTER 
(corrects) 
The word is pronounced “sheik” 
SHERMAN 
(fine) 
Well, they were sheik and chick, too. 


JESTER 
Why didn’t you go in? 


SHERMAN 


(puts on the finishing touches) 





You innocent dope. Don’t you know I had no intention of marrying 
that lily-white French virgin? I just stayed there the whole 
afternoon watching these dressed-up French people. Come night 
they realized I was not going to be there. My “feancee” fainted. 
The old mother had a heart attack. The old father committed 
suicide right there in the church. 























JESTER 


52s 


(can take no more) 


Sherman Pew, you’re the biggest liar who ever walked in shoe 
leather. (SHERMAN says nothing. JESTER is sincere) Why do you 
lie? If you pretend to be my friend, why try to make me a 
sucker? 








SHERMAN 
(defensive) 
You’re a baby-ass dope right out of the circus. In case you 
forgot P.T. Barnum, “A sucker is born every minute.” (then) 
Would you like a little Lord Calvert’s bottled in bond? 
JESTER 
(ignores this) 


I’m going home. 


SHERMAN 
Don’t you want to see the fine food Zippo’s Aunt Carrie sent me? 


JESTER 
Do you lie to Aunt Carrie, too? 


SHERMAN 
(simply) 


No. She’s got my number. (JESTER sits on the edge of the sofa. 
SHERMAN lies back, pretending to be at ease) I boarded with Mrs. 
Stevens before Zippo’s mother took me in. Five years with Mrs. 
Stevens. It was on my eleventh birthday that Mr. Stevens took to 
his mind to booger me. 











JESTER 
I thought that only happened to girls. 


SHERMAN 
It doesn’t. (SHERMAN closes his eyes) It was a few days before 
Halloween. Mrs. Stevens had given me my first birthday party. I 
wore my first brand new pair of navy-blue long trousers. I 
minded what Mrs. Stevens said, didn’t snatch at the presents but 
said “Thank you” and opened them with the utmost care. Mrs. 











53). 


Stevens always said I had beautiful manners and I truly did at 
that birthday party. Even after Mr. Stevens was done and the 
real Halloween had already gone, I remembered only snitches and 
snatches of my bi-bi-birthday p-party. 











JESTER 
(uneasy) 
I wish you wouldn’t talk about it. 


SHERMAN 
We played all kinds of games, then refreshments were served. Ice 
cream and white iced cake with eleven pink candles. I blew out 
the candles and cut the cake as Mrs. Stevens said for me to do. 
But I didn’t eat a bite on account of I wished so much to have 
beautiful manners. Then we played running and hollering games. I 
put on a sheet like a ghost and a pirate hat. When Mr. Stevens 
called out behind the coal house I ran to him quickly, my ghost 
sheet flying...when he caught me I thought he was just playing 
and I was laughing fit to kill...then I realized he wasn’t 


playing. 














(JESTER gets up, paces the room. SHERMAN sits up.) 


JESTER 
Mr. Stevens was a bad man. 


SHERMAN 
However, I have charmed life. (JESTER finds his tine hard to 
believe) From then on nobody ever had it so good. Mrs. Mullins 
adopted me...the state still paid, but she took me to her bosom. 
She would beat Zippo and spank Cinderella with a hairbrush but 
she never laid a hand on me. So you see I almost had a mother. 
And a family too. Her sister, my Aunt Carrie, taught me singing. 








JESTER 
Where is Zippo’s mother? 


SHERMAN 
Passed on to glory. From time to time I look up and there she 
is, winking at me. 


JESTER 
From the stars? 


SHERMAN 


54. 


(corrects) 


From the brightest star in the heavens. I did have a mother for 
a little while, even though that cheating creep of a Marian 
Anderson is not my mother. 











JESTER 
(intrigued) 
Why do you call her a cheating creep? 
SHERMAN 
(voice breaks) 
Because I prefer to. I've ripped all thought away from her. 
JESTER 
(stops pacing, changes the subject) 
Where do you see yourself three years from now? 
SHERMAN 
Far away from dopes like you? (JESTER is about to leave. SHERMAN 
tries to take back his last comment) Far away from the South, 
anyway. In a town where people are not ignorant. Maybe New York. 


Or even Boston. 


JESTER 
I plan to attend college in Boston. I'm tired of the South, too. 


ACT II 

Scene 3 
(MALONE stands in front of his pharmacy on Main Street, at noon, 
taking in the goings-on of the town. To his surprise, he runs 


into REVERAND WATSON, 45, on his way back to church.) 


MALONE 
Well hello, Reverand Watson. 


55. 


WATSON 
Mr. Malone, how are you doing today? 


MALONE 
Actually, I would like to talk, if you have a moment. 


WATSON 
Why, of course. What’s on your mind? 


MALONE 
I would like to talk abot death. (REVERAND WATSON is not 
surprised) I mean, about the soul, and what happens in the 
afterlife. 








WATSON 
Okay. 


MALONE 
My brother died of lung cancer. Less than a month after that, 
Cal Bickerstaff came into the pharmacy one morning to say hello. 
Then he went to Winfree Electric and Power Company and dropped 
dead at his desk an hour later. 








WATSON 
Yes, I know. 


MALONE 
Herman Klein's wife died and his shop was closed for two full 
days. Now he can drink in his own home. And this summer, Deacon 
Beard died -- all of them in the course of seven months. 
(insistent) What do you think happened to them after death? 


WATSON 
(uneasy) 
We all have to die. 
MALONE 
Other people never know when they are going to die. I kind of 
know. 
WATSON 
I tell my parishioners that all Christians should prepare for 


death. 


MALONE 
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But how do you prepare for death? 


WATSON 
By righteous living. 
MALONE 
(irritated) 
What is righteous living? I have never stolen, have seldom lied, 





and the one episode in my life I know was a mortal sin happened 
twelve years ago and lasted one summer. 


WATSON 
Yes, I know. You mentioned that to me. 


MALONE 
Tell me, Reverand Watson. What is eternal life? 


WATSON 
To me, it is the extension of earthly life, but more 
intensified. (hoping) Does that answer your question? 


MALONE 
Perhaps...I'm not sure. 


WATSON 
I believe that what a person does on earth predicates his 
eternal life. 


MALONE 
But if the person does just the ordinary things, nothing good, 
nothing bad? 





WATSON 
It's not up to one's judgment to decide what is good and what is 
bad. God sees the truth, and is our Saviour. 
MALONE 
(not getting the answer he wants) 
I hope he is seeing me today. 


WATSON 


(checks his watch) 


Bs 


I must meet with Herman Klein now, but please feel free to call 
or stop by the church at any time. 


MALONE 
If you’re seeing Herman Klein then perhaps you can give him 
this. (he removes his watch) My watch loses about two minutes 
very week. He overhauled it just two weeks ago, and it’s still 
slow. Tell Mr. Klein that I demand that my watch keep strict 
railroad time. 














WATSON 
(takes watch) 


Where are you going that you have to be on strict railroad time? 
MALONE 
(snaps) 


I don’t know where I’m going! Tell Mr. Klein if he can’t give me 
proper service I’1l take my trade elsewhere! 


WATSON 
(calmly) 





I will let him know, Mr. Malone. 
(THE LIGHTS FADE SLOWLY.) 
JOHNNY 
(offstage) 
The greatest danger, that of losing one’s own self, may pass off 


quietly as if it were nothing. Every other loss, that of an arm, 
a leg, five dollars, a wife, is sure to be noticed. 





ACT II 
Scene 4 


(In the JUDGE’s library, SHERMAN is deep in thought. THE JUDGE 
ENTERS. ) 


58. 


JUDGE 
My boy, do you know why I would rather be Fox Clane than 
Shakespeare or Julius Caesar? 





SHERMAN 


JUDGE 
Or Mark Twain or Abraham Lincoln or Babe Ruth? (SHERMAN waits 
for an answer) Because I'm alive. And when you consider the 
trillions of dead people you realize what a privilege it is to 
be alive. 





SHERMAN 
That was a trick question. 


JUDGE 
Consider the dawn. The moon, the stars and heavenly firmaments. 
Consider shortcake and liquor. (pause) Alright then, let us 
proceed with the correspondence. 





SHERMAN 
What letters do you want me to write? 


JUDGE 
A whole slew of them, to every congressman, senator and 
politician I know. About the restitution for slaves that the 
Yankees freed. Economic restitution. 





SHERMAN 
I won't do it, Judge. 


JUDGE 
(shocked) 


don’t understand you, son. You refuse to write this series of 
letters? 





SHERMAN 
I do. I won't be a party to turning the clock back a hundred 
years. 


JUDGE 
be turned back, it will be turned forward. Great 
urns forward the clock. (then) Don't you see why 
for you to inscribe what I dictate? 


The clock won' 
change always 
it is important 





ct ct ct 





59. 


SHERMAN 


(finally) 


aw Nv uw 


I told you “no” once and I’m telling you “no” again. 


JUDGE 
(gets it) 


At first you were such a promising amanuensis. So amenable. But 
now, you are contrary and secretive. So secretive you wouldn't 
give me the time of day if you were in front of the town clock. 
You young folks are all so secretive -- downright devious to the 
mature mind. But I had expected better of you. 











SHERMAN 
I will write other letters for you. Letters of acceptance, 
invitations, and so forth. 


JUDGE 
Those are insignificant, a mere bagatelle. 


SHERMAN 
IT will write other letters. 


JUDGE 
(quickly) 
No other letters interest me. (pleads) Sherman, I have treated 


you aS a son, and sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child. 





SHERMAN 
Blah-blah-blah 


JUDGE 
I may be garrulous about the past, but I know everything that 
has happened in this town since long before the day you were 
born. 





SHERMAN 
Do you know about how I was born? 


JUDGE 
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You may think me an old man who tells everything, but as a 
jurist I keep my council and on some subjects I am as silent as 


a tomb. 


I have every right to 


(remains silent) 


Why what's the matter 


Sinister. 


I feel sinister. 


Well, stop looking at 


(stares at the JUDGE) 


Furthermore, I've got 
how would you like tha 


(And on these words, 1 





SHERMAN 
know. 


JUDGE 


with you, Sherman? You look almost 


SHERMAN 


JUDGE 
me in that peculiar way. 


SHERMAN 


a good mind to give you quit notice. And 
t? 


n the middle of the afternoon, SHERMAN 








stomps away, pleased t 
aside the thought that 
FADE. ) 





hat he has punished the JUDGE and brushing 
he has also punished himself. LIGHTS 


ACT II 


Scene 5 


(LIGHTS COME UP HALFWAY on the JUDGE, sleeping in his chair in 


the library. He awaken 
wall. JOHNNY CLANE, 24 
side of the library th 





(to portrait) 


s, then looks at his son’s portrait on the 
, the JUDGE’s deceased son, stands to one 
roughout the scene.) 


JUDGE 


ol. 





I have often noticed, Johnny, that when one is too much involved 
with the underdog, one is apt to go under oneself. When I first 
began to practice, I was poor. Not a rich man's son like you. I 
eschewed charity cases which fall to the lot of a poor lawyer at 
first. My practice increased and soon I was able to defend cases 
that brought considerable financial returns. Always a prime 
consideration. 














JOHNNY 
I’m not that kind of lawyer. 
JUDGE 
(untruthfully) 
I'm not trying to persuade you to emulate me. One thing -- I 





have never taken a crooked case. I know when a client is lying. 
Remember the man who murdered his wife with a mashie on the golf 
course at the country club? The fee would have been princely, 
but I refused it. 


JOHNNY 
As I remember, there were witnesses. 





JUDGE 
(in his glory) 


Johnny, a lawyer of genius can bamboozle witnesses, convince the 
jury they were not where they swore they were, and could not 
possibly have seen the things they saw. However, I refused the 
case and many another like it. 








JOHNNY 
Well, isn’t that handsome of you. 


JUDGE 
(goes on) 


Of course, when lucrative cases combine with a just cause, it is 
sheer heaven for Fox Clane. 


JOHNNY 
God help the South... 


JUDGE 
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If it weren’t for me, where do you think you would be? 


JOHNNY 
A little scrap hanging on the wash line of heaven. (then) I 
never wanted to be your son. 

JUDGE 


(ignores this) 


The jury, son. Talk at their own level and for God’s sake don’t 














try to lift them above it. (the JUDGE takes his son’s portrait 
off the wall, holds it in his hands. LIGHTS COME UP FULLY. 
JOHNNY still stands to one side of the library and witnesses the 











remaining action. JESTER ENTERS) I counted on you for supper. 
JESTER 
I took in a show and made myself a sandwich when I got home -- 


peanut butter, tomatoes, bacon and onions. 


JUDGE 
Peanut butter is loaded with calories. 


JESTER 
(looks at portrait) 
You never talk about my father to me. 


JUDGE 
We were more like twin brothers than father and son. 





JESTER 
I doubt it. Only introverts commit suicide. And you're no 
introvert. 


JUDGE 
My son was not an introvert, I'll have you know, sir. Same sense 
of fun, same mental caliber. Like blood twin brothers we were 
until he got involved with the Jones case. 


JESTER 
Tell me what it was about. It's been over seventeen years since 
my father died. I want to know. 





(The JUDGE leans his son’s portrait against a leather chair.) 


63. 


JUDGE 
Johnny was defending a Black man accused of rape. His defense 
was masterly except for one fatal flaw -- the jurors never got 





the gist of it all. My son argued the case as though he was 
talking to a panel of New York lawyers instead of twelve men 
good and true in Peach County, Georgia. Illiterate, one and all. 











JESTER 
Was there evidence against this man? 


JUDGE 
Not much evidence at all. A man named Rice Little claimed he saw 
the defendant, Sherman Jones, go into a barn and rape a Black 
woman. The victim, Shirley Johnson, became pregnant. 





JESTER 
What did the woman say? Was she raped by Sherman Jones? 


JUDGE 
That’s the strange thing -- she claimed that no rape took place. 
She claimed the baby she was carrying did not belong to Mr. 
Jones. 





























JESTER 
Then I don’t get it. 

JUDGE 
Apparently Sherman Jones and Rice Little had a falling out. Rice 
Little, a White farmer, had accused Jones of stealing and fired 
him. Jones was able to get the other Blacks to walk out on 
Little, who ended up losing his entire crop. So Rice Little, and 
his brother Ozzie, told police about a rape they’d supposedly 











witnessed, and Sherman Jones was arrested. 


JESTER 
But the woman denied it. 


JUDGE 
The D.A. made a statement to the jury that a lot of women are so 
frightened of their attacker that they protect him. It worked. 
Johnny said, “If a White man was being tried for this same 
crime, there would be no case at all. But this case involves a 
White man and a Black man and the inequality that lies between 
the handling of such a situation.” Not a smart thing to point 
out in the South. 


























JESTER 
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Why did my father handle this case? 
JUDGE 
(pained) 
Actually...the alleged victim, Shirley Johnson, asked him. 


JESTER 
And you were the judge? 


JUDGE 
Yes, I was. Johnny even made a last-ditch effort to establish 
reasonable doubt, saying it was his baby that Miss Johnson was 
carrying. You could’ve heard the jurors’ laughter on Main 
Street. (then) I retired to my chambers to await the verdict. 
They were out just twenty minutes. I knew what the verdict would 
be. 








JESTER 
How could you know? 


JUDGE 
When rape is even rumored under such circumstances, the verdict 
is always guilty. And when the verdict was announced there was a 
great wail from Jones' mother. Johnny turned ghost pale, and 
Shirley Johnson looked toward my son and began yelling at him. 
Only Sherman Jones seemed to take it like a man. 





JESTER 


(reflects) 
Sherman is not a common name. 


JUDGE 
After General Sherman marched through Georgia many a Colored boy 
was named for him. 


JESTER 
I don’t see it. 


JUDGE 
Neither did I at the time. If I had just used my God-born sense 
in that courtroom, or if my son had confided in me... 





JESTER 
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(about to get his answer) 





Confided what? 


JUDGE 
That he was in love with that woman, or thought he was. 


JESTER 
(shocked) 
But he couldn’t be! He was married to my mother! 
JUDGE 
Like blood twin brothers we are, son, instead of grandfather and 
grandson. Same innocence, same sense of honor. 
JESTER 
(suddenly curious) 


What was Shirley Johnson like? 


JUDGE 
A hussy. Very pale, very pregnant, very proud. 





JESTER 
Proud? 


JUDGE 
Very. When she walked through the streets it was as though she 
expected the crowds to part for her and her baby like the Red 
Sea parted for the Israelites. 





JESTER 
Then how could my father have fallen in love with her? 


JUDGE 
Falling in love is the easiest thing in the world. It’s standing 
in love that matters. 





JESTER 





(both sorry and thrilled) 


How terrible for my father to be in love with another woman and 
be married to my mother. Did she know? 
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JUDGE 
Of course not. My son only told me the week before he killed 
himself. He was so upset, so shocked. 





JESTER 
About what? 


JUDGE 
To make an end to the story, after the verdict and execution, 
Miss Johnson called for Johnny. She had had her baby and was 
dying. 


JESTER 
Did she say she loved my father? Passionately, I mean? 


JUDGE 
She hated him and told him so. She cursed him for being a 
fumbler, for allowing an innocent man to die, for airing his 
ideas of justice at the expense of his client. (pause) She 
showed Johnny the newborn baby, dark-skinned and with his own 
blue eyes. When Johnny came home he looked like he'd been over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel. 








JESTER 
What happened to the baby? 


JUDGE 


(animated) 








Evidently, Rice Little took the baby and left it on a pew at the 
Holy Ascension Church. He’s the only one I can figure out, that 
would have done such a thing. 














JESTER 


(matter-of-fact) 


It is our Sherman. 


JUDGE 


(warns) 
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Yes, but don’t ever tell him of any of this. What Johnny had 
said to the jury in an attempt to acquit Mr. Jones was actually 
the truth. 








JESTER 
(has to know) 
Did my father kill himself the day Miss Johnson cursed him? 


JUDGE 
He waited until Christmas, a week later, after I thought it was 
all over and done with. In my house. With my gun. 


(Slowly the JUDGE weeps for his son at last. The journey into 
the past which he had shared with his grandson has mysteriously 
unlocked his stubborn heart. A voluptuary in all things, he now 
sobs with abandon and finds it sweet.) 











JESTER 
Don’t, Grandfather. Don’t Grandy. 


JUDGE 
He's dead. My darling is dead but I'm alive. And life is so full 
of a number of things. Of ships and cabbages and kings. That is 
not quite right. Of ships and, and -- 





JESTER 
(prompts) 


Sealing wax. (then) I finally decided what I want to do with my 
life. Should I tell you before I go back out? 


JUDGE 
(skeptical) 


Why, certainly. (JESTER leans over, whispers into the old man’s 
ear. The JUDGE is surprised and delighted) The Lord knows I 
never encouraged it. But if that’s what you want to do, son, I 
will support you to the best of my ability. (then) So you want 
to practice law, and emulate your grandfather? 











JESTER 
I want to be like my father. 
JUDGE 
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(fine) 


Your father, your grandfather...just another Clane off the old 
block. 


JESTER 
I’m so relieved. I thought about many things I could do in life. 
Play the piano, fly a plane. But none of them exactly fitted. I 
was like a cat always climbing the wrong tree. By being a 
lawyer, I can help people. (then) Bye, Grandfather. 




















(JESTER kisses his grandfather on the forehead and is gone, 
leaving the JUDGE to consider if what just happened actually 
happened. The JUDGE smiles to himself. Johnny smiles as well, 
then fades away.) 





ACT II 
Scene 6 


(LIGHTS COME UP in the JUDGE'S kitchen the following morning. 
VERILY ARRIVES, puts her hat on the rack but does not begin the 
day's house cleaning. She just stands there, stubborn and 
implacable.) 








VERILY 
(calls out) 
Judge Clane. I want them papers. 
JUDGE 
(offstage) 
What papers? 
VERILY 
The gov’ment papers I asked you for last month. (The JUDGE 
ENTERS. He’s wearing his pajamas and a bathrobe) I pays part of 


my salary to the gov’ment and you supposed to pay part. 


JUDGE 
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(scared) 
Who’s been talking all that stuff to you? 


VERILY 
Folks was talking. 


JUDGE 
Now, Verily, be reasonable. Why do you want to pay your money to 
the government? 
VERILY 
Because it’s the law and the gov’ment is catching folks. Folks I 
knows. It’s about this here income tax. 
JUDGE 
(his worst nightmare) 
Merciful God, you don’t want to pay income tax! 
VERILY 
I does. 
JUDGE 


(soothing but firm) 


You have got this all mixed up. (adding helplessly) Why, Verily, 
you have been with us close on to fifteen years. 


VERILY 
Yes. And I wants to stay in the law. 


JUDGE 
And a damn interfering law it is! 





VERILY 


(the truth finally comes out) 





I wants my old-age pension when the time comes for it. 


JUDGE 
What do you need that for? I’1ll take care of you when you are 
too old to work. 
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VERILY 
Judge, you’re beyond three score years and ten. (The JUDGE does 
not care to hear this) There's a lady will figure out them 
gov'ment papers, pay me forty dollars a week, and give me 
Saturday and Sunday free. 








JUDGE 
(turns red) 
Well, go to her! 

VERILY 
(sympathetic) 


I can find somebody to work for you, Judge. Ellie Carpenter will 
take my place. 


JUDGE 
Ellie Carpenter! You know good and well she doesn't have the 


sense of a brass monkey! 


VERILY 
Well, how about that worthless Sherman Pew? 


JUDGE 
Sherman is no servant...no trained servant. 


VERILY 
(knows what she wants) 


There's a lady will figure out the gov'ment papers, pay me forty 
dollars a week, and give me Saturday and Sunday free. 


JUDGE 
(angrier) 


I will pay the Social Security for you myself. You don’t need 
any papers. 


VERILY 


(quickly) 
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I don’t trust you. (then) This woman will figure out my gov’ment 
papers, pay me forty dollars a week... 


JUDGE 
(fuming) 
Then go to her! 
VERILY 
(surprised) 
Right now? After fifteen years? 
JUDGE 
(raises his voice) 
Now, goddammit! I’1ll be glad to be rid of you! 
(VERILY's lips grimace with anger, but she will not let herself 
speak. She carefully puts on her hat without so much as a glance 


around the kitchen. She does not tell the JUDGE goodbye as she 
stomps OUT THE BACK DOOR.) 





ACT II 
Scene 7 


(LIGHTS COME UP on the JUDGE'S office in town. The sign on the 
frosted glass door reads CLANE & SON, ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. ) 


SHERMAN’S VOICE 
T'll give you injections, make your drinks, run your errands. I 
won't read to you, write letters for you, especially ones about 
Confederate money and slavery. 


JUDGE’S VOICE 
That is all fine with me, son. 


SHERMAN’S VOICE 
And I don't want to hear a word about Jester becoming a lawyer. 
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(SHERMAN unlocks the door and ENTERS the sunny room. As SHERMAN 
looks around --) 


JUDGE'S VOICE 
Agreed. Now go to my office in the courthouse and look in the 
steel filing case under 'C.' I wish to review my achievements as 
set forth in the newspapers. Don’t monkey around with my 
important papers. Just take the clippings. 


(After taking out the file marked “Clippings,” SHERMAN sings to 
himself as he meddles with other papers in the steel cabinet -- 
not looking for anything in particular, just a born meddler.) 





SHERMAN 
(to himself) 


What the hell...? (he opens a file folder labeled "BABY BOY 
CLANE" from one of the drawers, and his face fills with disgrace 
and shame. No, Marian Anderson had not been his mother, nor Lena 
Horne, nor Bessie Smith. He has been tricked. He has been 
cheated. Slowly SHERMAN replaces the folder, his energy all but 
gone. He slowly reads:) Baby Boy Clane. Mother: Shirley Johnson. 
Father: John Clane. The illegitimate Negro son of John Clane. 
County Clerk record permanently sealed by order of Judge Fox 
Clane, Superior Court of Peach County, Georgia. (then, anger 
building) Illegitimate. I’1l show you illegitimate. 




















(LIGHTS FADE.) 


ACT II 
Scene 8 


(SHERMAN is unpacking boxes in his new home. He places a china 
tea set on a shelf, carefully inspecting each piece.) 


JUDGE’ S VOICE 
You rented a house? What about my injections? What about my 


letters? 


SHERMAN 
Oh, you can get somebody else to do that. 


JUDGE’ S VOICE 
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You mean you’re leaving me high and dry? 


SHERMAN 
High and dry, Judge Clane. 


JUDGE’S VOICE 
Listen, everybody. That boy wrote a letter to an Atlanta agency 
to rent a house. Used a money order to do it. In a white 
neighborhood. Three homes down from J.T. Malone's. I am too 
furious to fool with him any longer. I don't know what to do. 
But I know it is our duty to act. 

















(SHERMAN continues to unpack his things.) 


SAMMY LANK'S VOICE 
He tried to sit at the counter at Whelan's Drugstore. Then drank 
from the white fountain in the square. And used the white men's 
room at the bus station. Even sat in a pew at the church -- 
during the service! 


























JESTER'S VOICE 
Why not just leave him alone? Sherman's not hurting anyone. 


JUDGE'S VOICE 
That boy is hurting us all. And it's only the beginning. He's 
always been difficult. But ever since I sent that 
boy to pick up some papers from my office, all hell has broken 
loose. (realizing what SHERMAN has found in his office) Oh, my 
God...this is far worse than I thought. We must take action 
right away. Tonight! 





ACT II 
Scene 9 


(In Malone’s Pharmacy, a small group of men have gathered. 
MALONE stands behind the counter. Seated on the counter stools 
are: SAMMY LANK, a grease monkey and SHERIFF MCCALL, who wears a 
Stetson. JUDGE CLANE sits to one side and holds court.) 





JUDGE 


(as if addressing a large crowd) 
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Fellow citizens, are there no longer zoning laws in this town? 
Do you want coal-black men moving in right next door to your 
house? 


SHERIFF MCCALL 
Who's going to bomb the bastard? Should we draw lots? 


MALONE 
Can't we just talk with Sherman? I mean, I never liked him, even 
when he was your houseboy, Judge. But violence or bombing I 
don't hold with. 








JUDGE 
No more do I, J.T., and I am fully cognizant that we, as members 
of this citizen's committee, are taking the law into our own 
hands. But if the law doesn't protect our interests and those of 
our descendants, I am willing to go around the law, if the cause 
is just and if the situation threatens the standards of our 
community. 











(We finally see JESTER, who is hiding behind a shelf in the 
compounding area, listening to the whole event.) 


SHERIFF MCCALL 
Let’s get on with it. 


(The SHERIFF hands SAMMY LANK his Stetson. LANK places slips of 
paper in it, then passes the hat to the other men, each of whom 
draw a lot. MALONE unfolds his slip and his face drops.) 


MALONE 
I guess it is supposed to be me. (voice rises) But if it's 
bombing or violence, I can't do it. (as everybody looks at him) 


Gentlemen, I am too near death to murder. (embarrassed, yet 
strong) I don't want to endanger my soul. 


SAMMY LANK 
Chicken. 


SHERIFF MCCALL 
Well, be durned. Why did you come to the meeting? 


MALONE 
A year ago, my doctor said I had no more than sixteen months to 


live, and I don't want to endanger my soul. 


SAMMY LANK 


TDs 


What is all this talk about soul? 
MALONE 

(ashamed) 

My immortal soul. 


SHERIFF MCCALL 
What the hell is an immortal soul? 


MALONE 
I don’t know. But if I have one, I don’t want to lose it. 


JUDGE 


(embarrassed for his friend) Buck up, son. (then, to the men) 
Jets Here does. thank we. ought’ To-do: ity But. 2% wedo-dor 2ty. 2 
think we ought to do it all together, because then it's not the 
same thing. 














MALONE 
(cries out) 


But it is the same thing. Whether one person does it or a dozen, 
it's the same thing if it's murder. 








(JESTER never thought old MR. MALONE had it in him. SAMMY LANK 
takes the slip of paper from MALONE'S hand.) 


SAMMY LANK 
(repeats) 


Chicken. (then) I'll do it myself. (adding) Mr. Malone, don't 
count on any of us ever setting foot in your pharmacy again. 


MALONE 


I won't. Because none of you are welcome here in the future. Now 


get out! 





(The MEN stand, then EXIT. The JUDGE is the last one to leave.) 


ACT II 
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Scene 10 


(SHERMAN arranges items in his new home, while JESTER attempts 
to reason with him.) 


JESTER 
Didn’t you know this was going to happen? 





SHERMAN 
It’s not going to happen! I invited guests with lovely 
invitations to a house-warming party. I bought a case of Lord 
Calvert's bottled in bond, six bottles of gin, six bottles of 
fine champagne. We are having caviar on crisp toast, fried 
chicken. Harvard beets, and greens. (looks around the room) It's 
not going to happen because, boy, you know how much this 
furniture cost? It's going to take more than three years to pay 
for it and the liquor and the clothes. (goes to the piano and 
strokes it lovingly) All my life I have wanted an elegant baby 
grand. 


























JESTER 
(very upset) 


Stop talking about baby grands and parties. Don't you realize 
this is serious? 


SHERMAN 
Why should they bomb me? Me who is not even noticed. 


JESTER 
But now you've been noticed. Why don't you go North where people 
don't mind so much? I know that if I were a Negro, I'd certainly 
light out for the North. What about Boston? That's where I 
intend to go. 








SHERMAN 
But I can't. I have rented this house with my good money and 
moved in this beautiful furniture. For the last two days I have 
been arranging everything. And if I do say so myself, it's quite 
elegant. (then) You want to see my green suit? 








(SHERMN puts on green suit jacket.) 


JESTER 
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I don't care about all this furniture and suits but I do care 
about you. Don't you realize this is serious? 


SHERMAN 
(pounds on middle C on the piano) 
Serious, man? Me who has kept a black book all my life, and you 
talk about serious? Did I tell you about vibrations? I vibrate, 


vibrate, vibrate! 


JESTER 
Stop pounding the piano like a lunatic and listen to me. 


SHERMAN 
(stubborn) 


I have made my decision. So I am going to stay right here. Right 
here. Bombing or not. 


JESTER 
I lost my father. I lost my mother. I don’t want to lose you! 


SHERMAN 

(looks at Jester) 

And what do I have to do with you or your father? 
JESTER 

(desperate) 

You have got to move! I want for you to be living always! 
SHERMAN 

(laughs) 


Nobody lives for always, but when I live, I like to live it up. 


ACT II 





Scene 11 
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(Late at night, outside SHERMAN's new house. The lights are on 
inside and beautiful PIANO MUSIC can be heard from within. SAMMY 
LANK creeps up toward the house, looks around one last time, 
then throws a bomb through the window and runs away. A few 
seconds later, there is an EXPLOSION. The MUSIC STOPS and the 
LIGHTS GO OUT.) 











ACT II 





Scene 12 


(JESTER AND SAMMY LANK are seated in two-seat bi-plane -- JESTER 
sits in front at the controls, and SAMMY sits in the seat behind 
him. They both wear flight goggles as the cockpit is open.) 





SAMMY 
I can’t believe it. Judge Fox Clane’s grandson giving old Sammy 
Lank a ride in his airplane. 

JESTER 


It’s not my plane, it’s rented. (then) When was the last time 
you flew? 


SAMY 
Who me? I ain’t never been up before. But I ain’t scared. 


Really. 


JESTER 
I know you’re not. 


SAMMY 
(looks down) 
There’s the Trinity Church. And the town clock. 


JESTER 
Any place in particular you care to see, Mr. Lank? 


SAMMY 


(enthralled) 
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There’s Main Street, and Whelan’s, and Malone’s Pharmacy. That 
coward. 


JESTER 


(ignores this) 





You want to fly over the quarry? 


SAMMY 
Sure. I ain’t scared. 

JESTER 
I know you’re not scared. 

SAMMY 
This seat belt won’t tighten. 

JESTER 


Don’t fiddle with it. It’s not supposed to tighten all the way. 


SAMMY 
How hi up are we? 


JESTER 
Twenty-two hundred feet. The quarry is coming up on the right. 
Why is Mr. Malone a coward? Isn’t that what you just said? 


SAMMY 
He ain’t worth talking about. He had his chance to be a man, to 
protect the town of Winfree, and he chose to think only of 
himself. 





JESTER 
Because he refused to bomb Sherman’s house? 


SAMMY 
Every man must step up to the plate when called to duty, and Mr. 


Malone did not. 





ct ct 


JESTER 
So you did? 


SAMMY 
Let’s just say I’m a very civic-minded person and drop the 
subject. (he laughs) I used to work at Westbrook Quarry, did you 
know that, son? 
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JESTER 
When was that? 


SAMMY 
Before I got married and had kids. 


JESTER 
How many kids do you have? 


SAMMY 
Seven. That includes two sets of twins. Twins run in both sides 
of the family. 


JESTER 
Are they all at home or did some go to college? 


SAMMY 
College! No way! Ain’t none of my kids gonna waste a dime on all 
that nonsense. 


JESTER 
Well, they have to do something. 





SAMMY 
The boys can be grease monkeys like their old man. It’s an 
honest livin’ -- why should they have it any better than I do? 
JESTER 
Isn’t that the idea? 
SAMMY 
No, sir. My wife thinks they should -- that’s where we disagree. 
JESTER 
Do you have daughters? 
SAMMY 
Two. They can work in the mill until they hook up with some 
fella and have babies. (then) I ain’t got no money to waste on 





no college. My kids can work with their hands like their old 
man. No matter what they or their mother wants. Hey, there’s the 
quarry. Pretty, ain’t it? Never saw anything from this high up. 











JESTER 
Do you have life insurance? 
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SAMMY 
(laughs hard) 


My wife always tells me I’m worth more dead than alive. I let 
her brother talk me into that whole life policy. Anything 
happens to me, she’1ll be living like the Queen of the Sheba, and 
my kids’ll be little princes and princesses. 

















JESTER 
You want me to do a flip? 


SAMMY 
IT ain’t scared, I told you that. 


JESTER 
What was your job at Westbrook Quarry? 


SAMMY 
I worked the shuttle lift, would’ve been a foreman had I stayed. 
Good money, but dangerous. You see that water? Wasn’t there 
twenty-five years ago. It’s three hundred fifty feet deep, and 
ice cold, I hear. The equipment is still at the bottom. No way 
to get it up. 














JESTER 
Sherman Pew didn’t deserve to die. He was my...friend. 


SAMMY 
He was a trouble-makin’ nigger who thought he could say and do 
whatever he pleased in a white man’s world. 


JESTER 
Ready for the flip? 


SAMMY 
I shoulda choked him to death instead of blowin’ him to bits. 
That way I coulda watched him die. Yeah, I’m ready. 


JESTER 
Sherman was my brother. 


(SAMMY is not sure he just heard what he thought he heard. He’s 
scared. PIANO MUSIC BEGINS. LIGHTS GO OUT and the stage is dark 
for a few moments as the piano music continues. LIGHTS COME UP 
and JESTER is now alone in the bi-plane. The rear seat where 
SAMMY LANK sat is empty. PIANO MUSIC CONTINUES. LIGHTS FADE.) 
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ACT II 





Scene 13 


(Late afternoon in MALONE's living room, MALONE rests on the 
sofa while MARTHA wipes his forehead with a damp washcloth.) 


MARTHA 
It's just this first hot spell. When you get accustomed to the 
weather you will feel better. 


MALONE 
(knows better) 


Darling, no man has ever had a wife such as you. (then) I am no 
longer a man watching a clock without hands. 


(MARTHA sits in the chair beside him, knitting. A vase of 
snapdragons sits on a table nearby. As she knits, MALONE looks 
at his wife. His love for her that had so receded has returned 
in full bloom.) 

MARTHA 


(knows the end is near) 


Judge Clane will be on the radio in a few minutes. Would you 
like me to turn it on? 


MALONE 
In a moment. (then) When I was in New York, in medical school, 
and engaged to Amy Crawford -- well, what I mean to say -- 
MARTHA 
(nervous) 
I know, honey... 
MALONE 


When I left medical school, and when she left me, I returned to 
Georgia thinking my life, my future, was over. But it had only 
begun, and what I’d thought was an unlucky turn of events ended 
up in my becoming the luckiest man alive. 
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MARTHA 
(nearly in tears) 
You are so very sweet. Thank you. 


MALONE 
No, thank you, Martha, for giving me such a wonderful life. 
(then) Your father was nice enough to sell me his pharmacy. And 
to allow me to marry his daughter. 


MARTHA 
Nobody worth anything wanted me. They were put off by my 
independence. Women don’t own stock, women don’t own rental 
properties, they said. I thought it was an attribute. A help to 
a marriage, and to society. You were the only man to ever 
appreciate it. 


























MALONE 
I didn’t always. 


MARTHA 
(pained) 
I know. (then) Okay, I suppose we can listen to the judge now. 


(MARTHA gets up and turns on the RADIO. The show has already 
started.) 


JUDGE’S VOICE 
And so, with that in mind, fourscore and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. (shouts) Quit poking me! (then) The brave men 
living and dead who struggled here have consecrated it far above 















































RADIO VOICE 
For chrissakes! Cut it! The guy’s nuts! 
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JUDGE’ S VOICE 
You cut me off? Why did you cut me off?! I meant it the other 
way around! (then) What will you people do when Judge Fox Clane 
is gone, and those like him are gone? Who will protect the 
citizens of Peach County? I’ve risked my very life protecting 
people. Even the Negro child my own son fathered, the boy who 
turned his back on me. Would any of you have had the courage and 
foresight to remove him from our midst? And me, a man noble as 
I, you cut my voice from being heard? 




















RADIO VOICE 
I said cut it! Cut it! 


(A RECORDING of “I Love Paris” from the musical “Can-Can” PLAYS. 
Confused, MARTHA switches OFF the RADIO. MALONE laughs and 
laughs, savoring the moment.) 





MARTHA 

(confused) 

I don’t know what he was talking about. What just happened? 
MALONE 


Nothing, darling. Nothing that was not a long time in the 
making. The hanging judge just hung himself. 








MARTHA 
Honey, can I get you anything? A glass of water? 


MALONE 
(looks lovingly at his wife) 
Yes, thank you, my darling. Water would be nice. 
(MARTHA goes to the kitchen to get the water. After a moment, we 
hear MALONE take a DEEP BREATH. Upon hearing this, MARTHA RE- 
ENTERS the living room and kneels beside her deceased husband. 


She sighs, then gently kisses him goodbye. PIANO MUSIC PLAYS 
LIGHTLY.) 








ACT II 
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Scene 14 


(It’s nighttime. Jester is seated on a wooden bench at the bus 
stop on Main Street. He’s dressed in preppy clothing and a 
backpack rests on his lap. Next to the bench is a large steamer 
trunk. Sitting beside him is Verily. A streetlight illuminates 
both of them.) 








VERILY 
The buses have been runnin’ more and more late. Why you don’t 
take one tomorrow I don’t know. 


JESTER 
The sooner I leave Winfree, the sooner I get to Boston. 


VERILY 
Just don’t you be forgettin’ what I told you the other day, the 
grass ain’t always greener like it supposed to be. 


JESTER 
You don’t have to wait here if you don’t want to, Verily. The 
bus should be arriving any minute. They said it was running two 
hours late and it’s been more than that already. 


























VERILY 
Don’t you be silly. I raised you since you was four-years-old, 
and I’m damn well gonna see you get on that bus to college. 
JESTER 
I’ll miss you, Verily. 
VERILY 
You’1l be back for Christmas. 
JESTER 
No. I won’t. (then) I’m never coming back to Winfree. Or Peach 


County. Or Georgia. Or the South. 
VERILY 
(laughs) 
Folks always sayin’ that. I ain’t never, ever comin’ back, they 
says. (then) They always do. Might take twenty years -- they 


always come back. 


JESTER 
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Not me. I’m going to practice law up north. I’11 come back for 
my grandfather’s funeral. I don’t want to be any part of the 
South. 


VERILY 
It don’t work that way. The South will always be part of you. No 
matter where you go, part of you stays in the South. 


JESTER 
(looks up) 


There’s Venus, the north star. Do you see it? It’s blinking. 
VERILY 
They say if you’re missin’ somebody, it’s them winkin’ their eye 


at you to say everything’s all right. 


JESTER 
IT think it’s Sherman. 


VERILY 
Could be Sherman. Or your daddy. Or Mr. Malone. 


JESTER 
Tonight I think it’s Sherman. 
VERILY 
Then tonight it’s Sherman. (looks up again) Yep, that’s Sherman 


alright. That boy did have a certain twinkle in his eyes, I’1l 
say that. 


JESTER 
Why do people hate? 


VERILY 
People’s always hate, you just make sure you don’t hate back. 


JESTER 
That’s not always so easy to do, Verily. 


VERILY 
That Mr. Sammy Lank, he ain’t been seen nowhere ‘round Winfree 
for goin’ on a month. 


JESTER 
So what of it? 
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VERILY 
I thinks you should get a good college education, and go to law 
school like your daddy and granddaddy. And meet a nice girl and 
fall in love and buy a big house and have lots of babies. 











JESTER 
(intrigued) 
Yes? 

VERILY 
And nots to have ever forget what Verily tell you...some things 
in life are best never to be mentioned to no one -- not even to 
your pretty wife, your best friend, your favorite child. 


JESTER 
(gets it) 
I understand. 
VERILY 
Like I say, the south stays with everybody. Everybody’s got 


somethin’. 


JESTER 
You really think I’1l1 make a good lawyer? 


VERILY 
(laughs) 
know you’ll makes a great lawyer. As long as you dress warm. 


It’s cold up in Boston, they say. (then) Looks like your bus is 
here. 





(JESTER looks and sees the bus turning on to Main Street, 
passing the town clock on its way toward the bus stop. JESTER 
stands and moves his trunk out to the curb. VERILY stands as 
well.) 











JESTER 
You’d better come visit me in Boston. 


VERILY 
Boston can come visit me! 


88. 


JESTER 
Verily...I just want to say... 


(JESTER hugs VERILY, who puts her arms around him tightly.) 
VERILY 

(as she hugs Jester) 

It was a pleasure watching you grow up. 


JESTER 
Thank you, Verily. 


VERILY 
God bless you, child. 


(The two are still hugging, standing at the bus stop, under the 
street light -- as the bus approaches and: LIGHTS FADE.) 





ACT II 





Scene 15 


(JESTER, dressed in preppie clothing and carrying a student’s 
backpack, ENTERS a Boston bookstore. He moves between floor-to- 
ceiling shelves of books. As he searches the titles, he hears 
PIANO MUSIC. It’s the same sweet, haunting theme he’d first 
heard that led him to SHERMAN’s house. As before, JESTER follows 
the music. This time, the end of the rainbow leads him to a 
PHONOGRAPH PLAYING an old “78” record. JESTER studies the 
phonograph closely.) 














SHERMAN 
(offstage) 


I used to have another phonograph, but it burned in a terrible 
fire far away. This is my only one, so don’t think for a minute 
that it’s for sale. We have a zillion books for sale, however. I 
own this place. 


(JESTER’s heart is pounding. He turns around to see SHERMAN 
EMERGE from behind a bookshelf.) 


89. 


JESTER 
Sherman... 


SHERMAN 
If I were you, I’d save my peanuts for the zoo. 


LIGHTS FADE 


THE END 


